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if the church must become extinct. | 


left, the town was so much divided, ! 


would | 


time, however, there were a few who 


walls resounding to the deafening cheers and 
huzzahs of the multitude? However good the 


cause, every such desecration “is a lamentation | 


and sha!l be for a lamentation.” 


If our blessed | 


Lord was angry with the Jews, when they turned | 
the Temple into a market, and if he drove out the | 


buyers and sellers, and overthrew the tables of the 
money changers, would he not were he to come 
down trom heaven again, and go through the 
length and breadth of this land; would he not 
sharply rebuke the thousands, who are guilty of 
equally reprehensible profanations of his sanc- 
tuaries ? It does appear to me, brethren, that this 
is a subject, to which the attention of the church- 
es ought to be more earnestly called, than it ever 
has been. 

One denomination of Christians in this country, 
adheres I beldeve, religiously to the principle, that 
when a church is once consecrated, it is the Lord’s 
house, and cannot be used for secular purposes. 


| hausting labors of his office. 
|} are too often withheld, and instead thereof, 
| mations are thrown out in a way, that they will 


But with respect to the rest, whatever exceptions | 


there mav be to the general rule, certain it is, that 
hundreds, if not thousands of houses, which have 
been just 
Father, Son wipl Hauly Ghost, are opened for almost 
all sorts of g@&theririgs, just as freely as if they 
had never been dedicated. Now let me usk, 
whether it is not solenm mockery, to dedicate a 
building one week to the Triune God, as the 
house of his glory, and the place of his rest, and 
the next week, or month, to throw open the doors 
to whomsoever may want It for political conven- 
tions, or other similar Let us. my 
brethren, be consistent. Let us take one ground, 
or the other. If we dedicate our meeting-houses 
to God, let us not in the face of heaven and earth 
nullify our own act, by desecrating them. If on 


purposes ? 


as solemnly set apart to the worship of | 


2. Want of success in the ministry is a source 
of painful trial to one, who sees but little fruit of 
his labors. If he does occasionally witness some 
fruit of his ministrations, he has occasion perhaps, | 
to mourn over long intervals of spiritual death. 
Ilis words are unheeded; Christians slumber i—| 
sinners are fast filling up the measure of their} 
iniquity for death. No wonder if his spirit should | 
be weighed down, till he exclaims “ Help, Lord, | 
for the godly man ceaseth; for the faithful fail } 
from among the children of men.” 

3. A disregard of the pastor's feelings is one of 
the trials peculiar tothe ministry. 

A pastor needs the kind sympathies of his flock 
to sustain him under the corroding cares and ex-| 
But these supports | 
inti- | 
surely come to his knowledge, that lis public ser- | 
vices are notacceptable. One will insinuate that} 
his sermons are not edifying; another, that his} 
manner is not interesting; while another wishes 
to know when he is going to exchange with such a 
minister, that he may not fuil of being at meeting | 


| at the time. 


the contrary, it is the intention of a congregation, | 


when thev build a house of worship, to use it for 
any thing and every thing else, let us beseech 
them not to consecrate it at all. Why should 
they? Cana holy God accept of such an otfer- 
ing? O no—no _for Holiness 
forever. 

There is, I feel constrained to add, another ob- 
jection of great weight against holding political, 
or noisy and exciting meetings of any kind, ina 
house of worship. It is based on the law of as- 
ion, which is one of the strongest in the hu- 
man mind. Every one knows, cannot go 
into a room lately filled with mourners, and from 
which we have seen a dear friend carned to his 
grave, without bringing back the whole painful 
scene to our minds ; and ly true, that 
the same principle of suggestion, will vividly re- 
cal any other scene of an opposite character, 
when we revisit the spot, even after a long ab- 
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or ; the tion Is 
aimed against the truth itself, rather tian against 
those who prot or preach it, But it 1s searcely 
less painful to the godly man on that account. 
He knows that ite and « 
truths to them 
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the less re al, thou be more covert and subt 
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And he 
rests not without imparting something of his own 
feelings to others. 
prospect of usefulness is unpaired before 
aware that the evil exists. And when he learns 
the fact, and remove the evil, he 
finds that “a brother offended is harder to be 
won than a strong city.” 

Trials come up also from other branches of the 
Christian church, ranged under different names 
and various creeds. One embraces fundamental 
errors; another is evangelical in its principal 
doctrines, but contains as one of its prominent 
features, is made the Shibboleth 
of a sect To gain proselytes this dis- 


ranks 


avowed 


enemies, las f 


ws not that reproac me; 


he is 


endeavors to 


rs 
some error, that 
or party. 
tinctive point is insisted on, argued, and defended, 
to the neglect of doctrines and duties of vital im- 
portance. The attempt is made to unsettle the 
faith of those already established, and various 
means are used to draw away disciple , 
Appeals are made to prejudice, ignorance, s¢ Ifish- 
Perhaps in the 
midst of a revival, the disputed point is pressed in- 
to notice, and made the subject of controversy. 
The inevitable consequence ts, the Sp rit of God 
is grieved away, and the revival is at an end. The 
mind that began to be intensely fixed on the one 
gre s salvation. is drawn 
away to other objects, and the soul is neglected 
and lost. What Pastor will not feel grieved and 
afflicted, when compelled to witness such influ- 


ences, and such results among his flock ? 


ness, or some unholy passion. 


it question of the soul’ 


! They w 


The pastor's influence and | 


Any usinuations, that express distrust of abil: 
ty or fidelity in his work must give pain to any 
man of delicate sensibility. Many good men 
are distrustful of their own abilities. On such, an| 
indisereet or unkind remark, whether the fruit of} 
thoughtlessness or ill design, will weigh down the | 
spirits, and for a time at least, unfit them for the 
arduous duties of the study or the pulpit. 

1. The disposition which some people manifest | 
to direct the parochial labors or the domestic con-| 
cerns of their minister is a source of trial pecu- 
liar to the office. 

Some individuals consider the minister as a sort 
of common property, which any one has a riglit to 
make use of, or direct according te his own views | 
of expediency. A minister's time must be at| 
every one’s command but his own. He must fre-| 
quently attend extra meetings at certain times and 
places, or he does not come up to their notions of 
a numster devoted to his work. All the families 
in the parish must be visited often, and none of- | 
tener than Now it is cheering to the heart 
of the pastor to be greeted with a hearty welcome | 
when he calls on any of his parishioners, but not 
a little embarrassing to his feelings, to hear the 
complaint, that he has unreasonably neglected | 
them, or been more attentive to other families.—| 
An aged “ mother in Israel” once said to her pas- | 
tor, as he stepped in to make a parochial visit, 
“Well, I'm glad to see you. It’s been a long while 
since you was here.” s 
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think it has been +>” 
as much 
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I recollect that time. | 
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When were mentioned to recal 
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you have been here since that time, but you did'nt 
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circumstances 
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Yes, maad- 
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ain,” he rey 
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l every time | pass, | should never be able 
thera all.” This kind of half way friendly 
mplaining is less repulsive than many other 
forms that are use 1 to ¢ Xpress decided dissatis- 
faction, and a wish to dictate the course of ; 
is thet } th 
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he is too much inh that he is 
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8 study, a tow 
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penses must not exceed his salary, however limited 
that may be, . | 
Now all such habits of thinking and speaking, 
which indicate a sort of espionage over the labors | 
or the domestic atfiirs of a minister, are not a lit- 
tle embarrassing to his usefulness and trying to 
his feelings, : 
5. The scanty support that is given to minis- 
ters in many places is an embarrassment. 
duties of a minister are such as to demand 
Lhis physical, intelleetual, and moral strength 
for the work. Hence “the 1, 


that they who preach the gospel should live of the 
pel.” It gives us pleasure to know that many 
hurches, especially in cities and large 


al 
Lord hath ordaines 
wos 
towns, au- 
ly respect this ordinance iod. ‘They give lib-| 
erally for their pastor’s support. They are for-| 
ward to save him from pecumiary embarrassments, 
und ui all anxious cares to know how he shall 
support his family. As he labors for their spiritu-| 

ood, they rejoice to supply lis temporal wants. 

many ¢ 


course, 


iurches in the ¢ ountry take a different 


“They withhold more than is meet.”- 
ish their minister to accept a sma}! sal 
und yet think themselves entitled to the labor 
‘aman of first rate talents,” 


~ 1 of} 
who shall give his} 
whole tine and strength to their service. | 

But if he be burdened with debts contracted for 


his education or for the subsistence of his family, | 


how can he pursue his appropriate work with a 
mind free from perplexing cares and anxieties? His 


} 
character is 


atstake. dle must meet his engage- 
ments, or his influence is destroyed. al 

ternative ieft is to sink under the load, or engage 
to a considerable extent in secular business. It is 
a great embarrassment to his usefulness. Church-| 
es which drive their pastors to this necessity | 
withhold from the support of the gospel more than| 
is meet, but it tendeth to poverty. 
them | 


The only 


It brings upon| 
eanness of soul in return, while it subjects | 
him to trials, of which they have no conception. 
Add to these the inward trials, perplexities, and 
anxieties, which a minister meets in his study, and| 
his ministrations in the pulpit, by the bedside of | 
the sick and the dying, and at funerals of those, 


| who under his ministry, have been fitting for hea- 


ven or for hell, andhe knows not which—his dis- | 
appointed hopes, and fears in regard to some indi-| 
viduals, lest they should be lost through some fail- 
ure of duty or want of wise and judicious effort on| 
his part, and who, that has not had the experience 


of a minister, can understand his trials ? 


»s afterthem. | 


L—, P. 

_ a cae 
GLASGOW SABBATH OBSERVANCE S0O- 

CIETY. 
Extract from the Speech of the Rer. Dr Symington 

Admitting it to be true that business would suf- | 

fer, that the commercial interests of this great 
country were really to be crippled and impeded 
by the stopping of the mail—is business supreme ? 
If the interests of man are to be brought into com- 
petition with the Word of God, which should 
yield? Is business to yield to the Bible, or the 
Bible to business? If we are to give in to this 
plea, it will soon push religion out of the land. If 
we speak of the duty of maintaining the worship 
of God morning and evening in the family, we 


th. 


wil! meet with the answer, that business must be 
attended to, and there is no time for it. If we ap- 
point fast-lays to mourn for our sins, or thanks- | 
giving days to acknowledge the Divine goodness, | 
we will be told that the shops must be opened, 
that the factories must vomit forth their smoke, 
and our devotions must be disturbed by the boom- | 
ing of the machinery. Iam speaking to men of | 
business—I am surrounded by men of business— | 
yet I will say, acurse on the business that cannot 
be conducted without violating the law of God— 
on that commerce that cannot be carried on with 
out endangering immortal souls, by leading men | 
to violate the sanctity, and shutting them out from | 
the hallowed and sanctifying influences, of a 
Scottish Sabbath. ‘ 

It is the proper business of man to do the will 
of God, an! to prepare for eternity : and better | 
far were it that all business should be suspended 
—better far, though God forbid that such a result 
should take place, that the commercial glory of 
Britain should pass away for ever, rather than by 
prosecuting that business on the Sabbath, a single 
soul of the humblest of the population should 
pesh, Let the wealth—no, not the wealth only | 


; —Dut twe scepire, the crown, and the throne of | 


the greatest commercial nation of the world, be 
accounted amall dust in the balance, when 
compared with the value of a single soul. “ What 
ié a man protited if he shall gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul; and what shall a man give 
in ex or his soul.” And to all these con- 
siderations add the fearful guilt, the enormous 
erimiwality which attends this desecration of the 
Sabbath; involving a contemptuous disregard of 
the authority of the Son of Man, who is the Lord 
of the Sabbath ; involving a sinful neglect of all 
the unspeakable privileges which the Sabbath is 
fitted to secure; tor the Sabbath itself is one of 
the greatest boons ever conferred on the human 
race, 

Oh, men never think enough of the value of the 
Sabbath, or of the grace of God in ordaining it,— 
so that every seventh sun which arises in the ho- 
rizon carries us back to the contemplation of the 
empty tomb of linmanuel, and leads us forward to 
anticipate that blissful period, when the immortal | 
sons of light shall enter into the glories of the | 
upper temple whose stm never sets, and whose 
choral symphonies shal] continue to increase with 
ever expanding feeling throughout an endless 
etern ty. Oh, we think little of the 
sensibility all this implies, 
the re, 
ol 


as 


hange 


Ss 


ungrateful in- 
W hat ingratitude is 
in appropriating the time set apart for such 
ects as these tothe debasing secularities of the 
world! 

Nor can I venture to conclude without revert- 
ing fora moment to the fearful dangers arising 
from the desecration of the Sabbath. So much 
ruilt cannot, under the righteous retribution of 
i Men not only deny to 
ifthe Sabbath, 
they will bring down upon their 


pass with impunity. 


emselves the precious privilege S ( 


yu \ heads mani 
fold evils, in which they will see manifested the 
Just retnbution of Heaven. 
is to reterd the 
risl ty 


Ish tnimora 


The tendency of this 
progress of civilization—to 
to spread discontent and dis- 
throughout the community, and to call down 
upon men the visible tokens of t Divine di 
peasure. “Ye bring wrath upon the people 
* by the All 
Mistory testifies to the fact, that there is no surer 
sign of the coming destruction of a nation, than 
the ger l and remorseless disregard of the Sab- 
bath. “Shall I not visit for this thing, saith the 
shal! I not be avenged on such a nation as 


Sib 
en 


+} } t 


how * profaning Sabbath-day.” 


Lord ; 
th td 

let ng therefare with thaawhbele vw 
the 


ery. be 


iee af Neot- 


raise ery of “no Sabbath mail,” 


and 
till our 


us at the 


» if 
th 


heard in St. Stephen's, 
1. But let 

w ‘ > pet ner 
fort im , fervent, im- 
etitions to the 
Son of Man, 


hh, that hes 


t 1 
to send 


evering, 9 


t n ryret, ) 
petition G 

portunate, | nd 
throne ot grace, where sits t 


of the 


his great salvat 


iy show 
n—that glory 
river, 


nd, and peace flow as a 


ss as the waves of the sea. 
~ 
REVIVALS. 
g remarks on this all inportant sub. | 
Pre 


th true di se 


tor of © the 
t 
v 


ild « 


if not 
Ed- 


and 


vteri 


in, 
‘ 


rot ssonable 
de, Grillin, nay Brainerd 
Whitefield 


alive It is 


wo ndorse them all were they yet | 


isolemn and melanchol 
have fallen 


of the best 


y truth, that 
Revival 


s into fearful with 


And 
not the 
followed 


djsrepute 
Christians in our 
it the 
Holy Spirit 


many 


there 


land 


is reason for Some of 


They 


ript iral fruits of love, faith, peace, joy, &e. | 


tare 


wotk of the are not 


are not accompanied by brokenness of heart, 
mmble, fi 
bye. Th 


them than the 


rvent prayer as in the di 


hand of 


iys that are 


man has more to do with 


hand of God—else thi y would not 


wt duration 


, and productive of spiritual 
ind a host of attendant mischiefs 


ore have 


ire, or there been, Revivals 


ha iced. They shall be 
But not tll Zion takes her place in 


true 


over which heaven + 


reye 


enjoved again 


the dust, and looks with a single eye to Gop, in- 


of the 


to be 


resting on worthless instruments he 


employed by 


s, or suffers 


those who 
ills i 

It would be our happiness could we announce 
thet the Church was rejoicing under the refresh- 
ing pre of its Great Head, 
have no intelligence. Ther 
reason to apprehend that over the 
prof 


sence but alas! 
much 
whole land, the 
lukewarm, and 
whatever denominational name they are 
calie d, the y are like sentinels slee ping at their 
igow few do we find who give themselves 
whelly to these things, and who are not only con- 
stantly striving to enter into the kingdom of heav- 


we 


such too 


ss jollowers of Christ are 


“ah 


that, DY 


en themselves, but are ceaselessly active to pluck 
others as brands from the burning? We deny 
not that there are individuals who are thus faith- 
ful, but how few comparatively their number, and 
how small their proportion to the whole mas It 
is unhappily true that the Church is asleep; view- 
ed in its extent, its great moral energies are rust- 
ing in inactivity;in its contest with the world, 
the flesh, and the devil, it does not display that 
courage, animation, and determination which 
alone can insure victory. There are, it is true, in 
all neighborhoods, occasional excitements which 
are styled religious awakenings, but they are gen- 
erally temporary in their influence, partial in their 
effects, and circumscribed in their limits. Be- 
sides this, there is serious reason to apprehend 
that they are not always the genuine promptings 
of the Holy Spirit. We have become painfully 
familiar with the methods usually resorted to, to 
produce these effects; sometimes they are posi- | 
tively unscriptural, and even where they are good 
in themselves, they are orten perverted in their | 
an “ation. : 

" When sensible of the apathy of his people, the 
first inquiry of the pastor should be, how has it 
occurred that this state of slumber has fallen up- 
onmy flock? Has it not been caused by my own 
apathy and want of spiritual animation. Have I 
not lost ina measure the deep sense of my re- 
sponsibility, and suffered my zeal to decline? 
Have I fasted, wept, and prayed for the outpour- 
ing of the Spirit? A desire to effect a revival, 
may originate in other views and feelings than 
those of solernn ministerial responsibility; nay, 





| the will of man, but by the power of God. 


| pray :— 


] press. 


| atthe best was small. 


} tirely 


| will never reach them. 


it is to be feared that the most selfish and corrupt 
motives imaginable, may induce a resort to the 
usual machinery. 

It is to be suspected that there is something rad- 
ically defective in the great mass of revivals 
which have hitherto visited the American church- 
es. There are two characteristics, usually ob- 
servable, which may well create doubt where they 
exist. The first is a manifest want of humility 
and brokenness of heart, and the other the very 
transient nature of the concern awakened. In 
relation to the first, we must withhold confidence 
in any work, as a true work of grace, which does 
not humble both the instrument and the subject in 
the dust, and make them realize that it is not by 
As to 
the second, a true work of the Spirit must be 
more permanent in its effects; it cannot like a 
flash disappear ina moment; we can scarcely 
credit it that a body of individuals, who are just 
brought into the kingdom of Christ, should in a 


| few weeks lose all sensible traces of their great 
| change. 


When we hear of a revival of letters, we 
expect that the effects are to be seen on the liter- 
ature of succeeding generations, and we certainly 
expect as much of a revival of religion; and yet 





how many cliorehes might be pointed quit where | 


even hundreds have been added to the let of com- 
municants in recent revivals, which are now sunk 
into spiritual indifference ! 

The great fault we apprehend to lie in the 
Wrong liupression, that revivals are to be at peri- 
odical times, and that a church is prosperous 
which has occasional seasons of refreshment. 
Such a sentiment reconciles the mind to a wrong 
state of things, whereas should a revival be re- 
garded as an awakening of the powers of the soul 
to the service of God, which was always to con- 
Unue, not in a languishing, but ina constantly 
increasing foree, then the Christian would not so 
highly estimate an excitement which speedily ex- 
hausts itself, and is succeeded by correspondent 
listlessness, Yet this isthe kind of revival which 
the Church may expect, and for which it should 
a revival which, like a never failing foun- 
tain, pours forth its full stream, which fertilizes as 
it proceeds, and converts the whole land into a 
fruitful paradise. Ministers should not content 
themselves with extraordinary efforts for the salva- 


tion of men, once ina while, but should always | 


have the whole energies of both body and soul 
enlisted 
should not suppose that unusual exertion in some 
season of excitement will justify them in cold in- 
difference during the remainder of the year. 
Church needs a revival that will last; a revival 
that shall be characterized by holy devotion to 
God, by the increasing piety of converts, the more 
perfect confirmation of maturer Christians, and by 
the enlargement 


Church. Such a revival we say is needed, such 





in this work; and private Christians | 


The | 


and sanctification of the whole | 


an one God, the Omnipotent Spirit, alone can pro- | 


duce ; and tor such the Church should be instant 
in prayer. ‘Towards the accomplishment of an 
end so desirable, let each true Christian in the 
first place, instead of thinking what he shall do 
for others, strive to have his own soul th roughly 
awakened, and then the work will be prosperous- 
ly commenced, which need not and will not end, 
until Christians suffer the tempter to beguile 
them into the indulgence of sluggiwhness. 
a 
For the Boston Recorder. 

Siamese Press Stopped for Want of Means. 


The following letter from Rev. D. B. Bradley, 











missionary in Siam, painfully illustrates the neces- | 


sity, not only of a liberal, but.a.Meady pecuniary 
support of the foreign mission press 
misgiving, 
in Gro 


An 


if not with an unbecoming want of faith 


erican Tract Society have limited the proposed 


py priations now des.gnated for fore igh stations to 
$25,000; distributir 


: git as the necessities are appa- 
rently most urgent, yet with the certainty that it 
cannot fully supply the existing wants About 
$5,000 of this sum is already received and trans- 
It is hoped that the balance will be ob- 
tained at farthest before April 15; and if the liber- 


mitted 


| ality of the churches shall add $5,000, or 810,000, it 


will cheer the hearts of many who have a spirit 
kindred to that which now appealsto us from the 
vales of Siam. 

the vcice of the 


It is due that Christians should hear 


missionary himesell, as he stands 


| surrounded by the heathen, with this right arm of 


his 


instrumentality palsied from want of means. 
“ Banoxox, August 26, 1340, 

“Dean Broruer tH.—lI regret to inform you 
that our pecuniary embarrassments are such 
that we have judged it indispensable to stop the 
We have not printed a page since the 
early part of last February. It does not seem 
probable that we shall be able to resume the 
work yet for many months. Our list of Tracts 
Several of them were all 
distributed when we shut up our office, Oth- 
ers have run out since. Now we have only 
eight or ten different kinds, and but one or 
at most two or three thousand copies of each. 
Fearing that we shall soon find ourselves en- 
shorn of the strength of the press in 
preaching the Gospel, we are now constrained 
to distribute these powerful helpe rs with extreme 


| economy, which we fear may often be mistaken 


for the covetousness which gives grudgingly. 
“Tens of thousands of good readers whom 
we would and could supply with Christian 


| Tracts, if we had the money to print them, we 


are obliged to put off into the uncertain future, 
when many of them will finish their probation 
before we can recall them, and others without 
number will wander so far away that our call 
Oh, our failure in print- 
ing is sad beyond calculation, Thousands of 
those dear souls whom, by Divine aid, we had 
sweetly drawn around the cross that enlightens 


| and saves the world, we are now obliged to let 


go; for the golden chains of the that 
drew and held them ardently in the gursuit of 
light, have snapped asunder. They cannot be 
repaired but by sending tothe ehurches in 
America for gold and silver, And after the 
means shall have been procured, it will require 
vears to repair the loss. 

* «That heart must be made of adamant that 
would not weep in view ofthe multitude of souls 
that come to us full of whatthey bave read, and 
rehearse much of it with astonishing accuracy, 
and then plead in vain that the series of Scrip- 
ture history or doctrine which ‘hastaken hold 
of their hearts, may be continued to them. Of 
ten the same individuals will come day after day 
with the same petition, and seem to think that 
it is not possible that we have led them thus far 
in the eager pursuit of light and life, and are 
now to disappoint them thus. When we tell 


ess, 


| them that our money falls short, and we cannot 


continue to print, they are very slow to believe 
that we are in earnest. And well this may be, 
when the Lord of heaven and earth Las com- 


missioned his people to preach the Gospel to 


every creature as the glad tidings of great joy 
which he bequeathed to all nations, and now it 
is said that means are not adequate to its accom- 
plishment, ; 

«It is painful in the extreme to be obliged, as 
we are, to let go our hold of these precious 
souls simply for want of a little of the surplus 


ltis with serious | 


land of contidence in the churches, that the | 





means in the hands of the churches. We exert | 


ourselves to the utmost to make up for the loss 
of printing by extemporaneous preaching and 

tal . 4 Ste 
talking; but our strength fails us. Our voice 


reaches to but few comparatively; and it is | 
with astammering tongue at best that we can 


preach in this strange language. Our words are 
not taken, as are our Tracts, into all this king- 


dom, and read in the hearing of twenty, thirty 
forty, and sometimes a hundred times the num- 
ber that received them from us. Our words are 
not reported to others with the same correct- 
ness that the message is borne on the pages of 
the Tract, to which, ifmisunderstood, the reader 
or hearer can recur again. Oral preaching, the 
grand means of God’s appointment, can never 
be omitted ; but in the present state of this mis- 
sion, portions of Scripture and well written 
Tracts, in my opivion, hold out to the mission- 
aries a means of wide and permanent usefulness 
scarcely exceeded by the whole array of other in- 
strumentalities which can be employed. ‘This 
state of things will probably continue for years. 
We must preach the Gospel, in our chapels, and 
in our houses, by the wayside, and in the mar- 
ket-places ; we must establish schools; but we 
cannot part with the agency ofthe press. 

“Tam more and more convinced that if any 
heathen people on the face of the earth can be 
benefited by the press, the Siamese are pre- 
eminently that people. It is a fact that should 
be printed in letters of gold on every Missionary 
Herald, and every Tract report and document, 
that ability to read is, with the Siamese, the 
rule; and inability the exception. Voll en 
adult, or even a lad, that you suspect hie counet 
read, and he will reply,“ What, I, born # Sia- 
mese, and you think I am not able to read !” 

“We know the Lord ‘reigneth over the 
heathen; and why has he here raised up so 
many readers, and brought so many missiona 
ries among them, and brought four good presses 
into the capital of the kingdom, if not to’ pour a 
flood of light upon them by the printed page. 
One of these presses has been set up by Reman- 
ists. Oh that the churches would enlarge their 
hearts for Siam! Oh that they would taste and 
realize fully the blessedness of giving liberally 
and prayerfully for these suffering and perisli- 
ing millions! What Christian would not de- 
light to contribute of his Lord’s bounty to mag- 
nily his blessed name, and that his glorious ban- 
ner may wave on the high towers of his foes. 
Let the churehes tremble lest the bitter curse of 
Meroz fall upon them, because ‘they come not 
upto the help of the Lord, to the help of the 
Lord against the mighty.’ Thope better things, 
though | thus write. They will sustain their 
missionaries by their funds and their effectual 
fervent prayers. The Lord pour out his Spirit 
upon them, and powerfully constrain them by 
his love. Your brother in Christ, 

D. B. Braviey.” 
ee 
ENERGY OF CHARACTER. 

Energy of character is the philosopher's stone 
of this life, and should be engraved upon every 
heart; it is that which has peopled the temple 
of fame, that which has filled the historic page 
with great names, in the civil and military world; 
that which has brought a race from barbarism, 
drawn the veil from science, and developed the 
wondrous powers of nature; it makes great men 
and makes men rich. First or last it brings #ue- 
cess. Without it Webster would have been a 
New-Hampshire lawyer, Thomas Ewing a buck- 
eye salt boiler, Franklin a journeyman printer. 
Without it, Demosthenes would have stammered 
on to his grave, and Cincinnatus died a common 
soldier; Shakspeare would have been shot for 
poaching, Pope died selling tape, Roscoe lived 
selling beer, and Napoleon gone out of the world 
a Corsican bully. With it each one has not only 
done more for his day and generation, but much for 
the world in the past, the present and the future. 

Energy of character will do thé sanfe thing 
for any man ina small way that it has done for 
these. Give the lawyer energy of character, 
and he will succeed at the bar without talent. 
It is the secret by which the merchant, the artist, 
the scholar and mechanic arrive at distine- 
tion and wealth. If they fall once, they try 
again; no contrary winds beat them down, or if 
down they will not stay down. The man who 
has energy of character will rise in spite of for- 
tune and in spite of opposition. 
ergy and he 1s made a man, put him where you 
will. It is this fact that gives confidence 
that the American people will e from their 
present depressions as soonas the blast has blown 
over that threw them down. In defiance of bank 
suspension, bad currency and every other evil 
that malice and ignorance can fix upon them, the 
people of this country have energy enough to 
rise and prosper. | 


Give a man en- 


nus 


He who gives up in despair, 
and cuts away the sheets of his canvass because 
he finds contrary winds in his passage 
poor navigator. 


is but a 


Consistency In tHe Famity.—Let a parent 
be particularly on his guard against his faults and 
weaknesses when inthe bosom of his family.— 
The reverse is not seldomthe case. The cireum- 
spection and restraint practised abroad, are often 
greatly relaxed at home. Here liberties and self- 
indulgences are thought more allowable ; wrong 
tempers are not instantly repressed in the bosom, 
and are suffered to deform the countenance, and 
also sometiines to break out in unchristian tones, 
expression and conduct. We must all have ob- 
served this in others; and few of us, I] conceive, 
are unconscious of having been sometimes taken 
by surprise on the entrance of a friend, of having 
felt that it was necessary to recall both the mind 
and the face to greater serenity and benignity, in 
order to receive him properly. Now can we se- 
riously think, that a heart and a countenance unfit 
for our friend, were fit for our children, who sur- 
rounded us before his arrival? Can we estimate 
the mischief which such moral deformity, placed 
before the eyes in the person of their father, may 
produce? A Christian certainly ought, if possi- 
ble, to be more a Christian before his family where 
his influence is greatest, and the effects of his ex- 
ample the most important, than in any other siiua- 
tion.—Lon. Ch. Obs. . 
ee 

UNITARIANISMIN ENGLAND.—The Liverpool 
Unitarian controversy is exciting considerable in- 
terest in England, if we may judge from the repre- 
sentations of its friends in this country. The Lon- 
don Eclectic Review has lately engaged in the 
discussion, in regard to which the Monthly Miscel- 
lany, a Unitarian publication in this city, remarks: 

* We have been highly gratified by the mannerin 
which it treats a Controversy, that from its begin- 
ning and through its whole progress, and from its 
apparent effects, has excited an interest not usual- 
ly attached to an issue between religious teachers 
in a single town.”’ 

The Review throws out the following thoughts 
in commencing 

*** Unitarianism and Popery are antipodes toeach 
other in the Christian system. They are both er- 
roneous, but in contrary directions." The great 
sin of Popery is stated to consist in making addi- 
tions to Christianity; that of Unitarianism,in mak- 
ing subtractions from it. * Popery makes a human 
being the judge of the sin of heresy; Unitarianism 
denies that it is asin. Popery weakens the truth 
by the immense cumulation of its extraneous 
ideas; Unitarianism weakens it by the excision of 
its own vital portions. Popery presents too many 
objects to human faith too few. 
Popery tends to bondage; Unitarianism to licen- 
tious Popery generates superstition ; 
Unitarianism skepticism.’ ”"— 
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Unitarianiem 


freedom. 
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Ecclesiastical Statistics —The comparative pro- 
’ - 
gress of the E.pise opal Church in the United States 
is a8 follows :-—In 1901, there were 12; in 1811, 
223 ; in l=20, there were 310; in 1832, 
there were | ; in 1°40, there were 1059, of whom 
19 are Bishops, and the remainder 
ps, 
and Deac« T) 


there wer 
spt 
Presbyters 
ber of persons, including 


are 








who attend and support the! 


the communicants, | 


i Tnited Statcs, is estimated at 1,000,- 
er aoa of the Church of England in 
Provinces and Islands, there are 412, | 
the American fr | -in Engl al 
of whom 6 are bishops. Of the Clergy in Englan 
and Wales, there are 18,000. The number in Ire- 
Jand, Scotland and the East is not known; it may 
safely be putdown at 5000, so that the whole num- 
ber of Clergy, of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the World is about 25,000. 
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ENDOWMENT OF LITERARY INSTITU- 
TIONS 


It is well known, that most, if not all, our pro- 
fessional and literary institutions, are very inade- 
quately endowed. Asa general thing their resour- 
ces are meagre, and some of the higher seminaries 
@re urging their claims before the public, not so 
much for ample endowments, as for the means of a 
precarious subsistence. A few months since, a 
college in a neighboring State was almost on the 
point of dissolution, for want of a few thousand 
dollars. The president actually left his station on 
this account. Another is languishing for want of 
money, unable to secure a sufficient number of in- 
structors, or to support those whom it already has. 
A third needs 100,000 dollars in order to pay its 
debts, erect a competent number of buildings, en- 
large its library, etc. A fourth is obliged to pro- 
ceed in the most economical manner, denying it- 
self many privileges, and keeping its teachers on 
the lowest allowance. Ifa sum of money is to be 
yaised, the instructors must begin the subscription, 
when, perhaps they should not be called upon fora 
cent ; for they have lived, or have attempted to live 
years it may be, on an insufficient salary. 

We said above, that nearly all our institutions 
are poorly endowed. We might, perhaps, state 
the proposition without limitation. Harvard U ni- 
versity iscommonly spoken of as exorbitantly rich, 
as suffering from a plethora of resources. It is 




















doubtless true that she is rich in comparison with 
most other American seminaries. But placed by 
the side of a multitude of Universities in Europe, 
Harvard is poor, and hardly deserves the name of 
un university, In all her libraries, she makes out 
50, or 60,000 volumes, and this after an existence of 
more than 200 years, in the near vicinity of a rich 
metropolis, which likes well enough to be termed 
the Athens of the West. The university of Berlin 
in Prussia was founded in 1810. It has now a li- 
brary of two hundred and fifty thousand volumes, 
besides a rich collection of MSS. The annual ad- 
dition of books at some of the European libraries 
would make a very large college library in the 
United States. Harvard, it is true, has a number 
of buildings, good and bad, and professorships, 


BOSTON 


oe 


lars could bestow a few hundred thousand uuo 

half a dozen literary and professional seminaries. A 
city, which boasts almosts 100,000,000 millions, 
might endow, with perfect ease, every College in 
N. England. It has not been for the want of pecuni- 
ary means that the State of Connecticut has with- 
held her bounty from Yale College. It would, un- 
questionably, have been for the benefit of her com- 


a college, which educates her school teachers, and 
supplies that class of cultivated mind, without which 
primary schools could not long flourish. We are 
far too apt to attribute the low state of science and 
literature among us to our poverty. We make our 
pretended indigence an excuse for our avarice.— 
Compared with some of the small States on the 
continent of Europe, which are bountiful patrons of 
literature, we are in affluent circumstances. Com- 
pared with the noble minded settlers of Masachu- 
setts Bay in 1635, we are rich. Out of their deep 
poverty the riches of their liberality abounded to- 
wards their darling college. In proportion to our 
means, we made no approach to them in deeds of 
beneficence. 

2. One cause of the poverty of these institutions, 
has been, in some cases, the nature of the gifts 
which have been bestowed. The State endow- 
ment has consisted, especially in respect to the 
academies in wild lands, inaccessible for a long 
time after the grant, ambiguous in title possibly, or 
uncertain in Jocation, or the prey of every outlawed 
depredator. Before these lands can be of much 
value, the college and academy must comfort them- 
selves with hopes deferred. In other cases sub- 
scriptions have been made for the benefit of the 
colleges, on such conditions, and in so small! sums, 


while the institution has been ostensibly aided, it 
has been really defrauded. 

3. The great number of colleges is another cause 
of their inadequate endowment. The population 
of the six New England States is about twenty-two 
hundred thousand, which amount nearly to the 


number of inhabitants in Scotland, inIJs31. Scot- 


be, in our opinion, as many as the wants of New 
England really require. This would give to the 
two largest States, two colleges each, and one 
each to the four other States. Small colleges, it is 


But 


A cece yrd- 


true, have some advantages over the larger. 
the disadvantages greatly preponderate 


Colleges willreceive any thing like an adequete 
patronage. 
would hardly make more than one respec table li- 
brary. 


Then, at several of the institutions, the 











some of them well endowed. But we have never 
understood that her disposable means are great 
If they had been, surely her library would haves 
been larger than it is now. We do not learn that 
her resources for the maintainance of indigent stu- 
dents are very ample. It is too often forgotten 
that a college needs no inconsiderable contingent 
fund. She must keep up with the progress of sci- 
ence and literature. She must provide herself with 
apparatus and various facilities for concentrating 
and communicating knowledge, which cannot be 
foreseen when an institution is founded, or procared | 
a number of years beforehand. An institution may 
be rich in 1800; and in 1840, without any ead, 
agement on her own part, may be poor. The sur- 
rounding world has anticipated her. She is fixed) 
to her moorings, because she has not the means to} 
spread her sails, or hands enough to weigh her 
anchor. We make these remarks without having 
any connection with Cambridge college, and with-| 
out regard to the religious principles which are | 
supposed to be taught there. We speak of it) 
merely as a literary institution, in which all the} 
people of Massachusetts are interested. We do} 
not understand, why it should be regarded as ex- 
cessively rich, considering its age, its affluent neigh- 
borhood, and, especially, the fact that most of its 
resources are in the shape of permanent founda-| 
tions or buildings which yield nothing, directly, for} 
the general purposes of the college, or which ena- 
bles it to make constant advances. 


The same observations are applicable, substanti- 
ally, to the Theological Seminary at Andover. This 
institution is commonly spoken of as munificently 
endowed. It would be difficult perhaps to convince 
many persons, that it will ever require an addition. | 
al sum of money for any purpose. It has had in- 
deed, in the kind Providence of God, noble benefac- 
tors. One of them has just gone down to the grave, in 
a good old age, honored and lamented as the bene 
factor of his race. Still the Seminary was founded and 





endowed many years ago, and partly, in reference 
to the state of theological learning and of theological 
institutions near the commencement of the present | 
century. Other institutions have come into exis-| 
tence, and are very laudably making strenuous ex- 
ertions to give the widest practicable extension to 
their means of influence. Ifan institution remains 
stationary, or makes but feeble progress, its move- 
ment is, in fact, retrograde. Kindred establishments, 
with more of the vigor and buoyancy of youth, 
will assume that place in public estimation, which 
the earlier institution once enjoyed. We might 
advertto the library at Andover. In some respects, 
it is the most valuable theological library in the 
country ; but how long it will remain so, we do not 
know. In some departments it is now quite defi- 
cient. Indeed all the theological libraries in the 
United States combined would make but a sorry 
figure beside some one which has been gathered by 
a poor German duke, or some principality emaller 
than the State of Connecticut. What theological 
Seminary in the United States possesses a complete 
collection of books and important pamphlets in 
American theological literature? A late writer 
bitterly complains, that some of the standard works 
on Congregationalism are not to be found in the 
library of the oldest Seminary in New-England. 
The same thing is true in respect to English theo- 
logical books. A writer in an Electic Review gives 
a considerable list of those whom he terms standard 
divines, that are not to be found in our libraries. 
Deficiencies might, also, be pointed out in respect 
to adequate funds for the maintenance of indigent 
students, and for the erection of buildings, and 
foundations for various purposes, but our limits will 
not permit us to go into detail. Small institutions 
may accomplish valuable purposes. The New- 
England colleges and seminaries have won a good 
reputation throughout the country. But they can- 
not live long on this reputation. They cannot 
flourish on the narrow basis of original endowments. 
It is, in every sense, poor policy to allow them to 
struggle with an uncertain hold upon life, or pressed 
down by various incumbrances. They will amply 
repay a community for a generous patronage. 

Here it may be worth while to inquire, what are 
the principal causes why they have not been fur- 
nished with more liberal resources? It has not 
been altogether owing, 1, to the indigence of the 
people of New England. Surely a state whose 


property amounts to four hundred millions of dol- 





guishing doctrines of the gospel, both from their pub- 


philosophical and chemi al apparatus is very far 
from being complete. An observatory is not pos- 
sessed by more than one of them, and that was not 
erected by college funds 

We do not suppose, however, that the present 
arrangement can now be altered We must make 
the best of the mistake which was committed at the 
foundation They 
must struggle on, and bear the burdens which an 
enlightened and benevolent community cannot be 
persuaded to relieve 


of some of these seminaries 


We hope, however, that our 


western brethren will learn wisdom 


from our ex- 
If the State of Ohio would call six of her 
ten colleges, academies, and make them really first 
rate preparatory schools, and then hberally endow 
the remaining fouras colleges, we think she wonk 


perienc e. 


reap much benefit, and the cause of western learn- 
ing would nog be injured 


| 
4. We may n@ntion as another cause of the evil | 
! 


in question, the general impression that large en- 
dowments are not desirable It is supposed that 
wealth in a college produces idleness and inefficien- 
cy on the part of the teachers, or that permanent 
funds, as in some other cases, 
utility 


may be of doubtful 
It is readily conceded, that an institution 


may become inert by a too great influx of funds, 


though we do not think that our American Colle- 


ges are in special danger, at present, from this cause. ¢ 


Without permanent foundations, how can profes- 
sors be supported ? By tuition, tis rephed T! 


you lay a heavy burden on the middling 


} 


er classes in who wish to edu 


And 


number of students, 


society, 


sons in case ofa serious falling off, in the 


(and all Colleges are exposed 
to seasons of depression and embarrassment 
must either so augment your tuition-money as to 


exclude poor students altogether, or dismiss a part 


of your professors; or, in other words, become an | 


feademy, or suspend operations. Some permanent 


foundations are indispensable. They cannot fulfil 
the objects of their establishment without them 
If there are dangers connected with permanent 


funds, they must be met. Itis idle to attempt to 
conduct a college or Seminary which is unendow- 
ed, while there are a dozen rival institutions at 
your doors, (for the rail-ways are bringing most of 
the New England colleges close together), that are 
willing to profit by your feebleness and embarrass- 
ments 

There is, doubtless, a true medium between pov- 
erty and 


excessive wealth. 


Every College and 
every Seminary needs buildings, a good library 
(with provision for its gradual augmentation,) and 
adequate scientific apparatus, ete. according to the 
nature of the There should also, be 
foundations for the support of a part of the officers, 


institution 


some funds for the aid of deserving and needy stu- 
dents, and a respectable contingent fund to be ap- 
Moderate tuition- 
bills may be depended on, for the balance of money 
which may be necessary. 


plied as exigencies may arise. 


If, on such an arrange- 
ment, College-professors and tutors become lan- 
guid and inefficient, then dismiss them, and get true 
scholars in their place. If a teacher cannot find 
motive enough to labor, in his own reputation, in 
promoting the welfare of the college, in meeting the 
solemn trusts which many anxious parents are re- 
posing in him, and in his obligations to God and to 
a dying world, then he is unfit for his station, and 
he should be compelled to leave it. Ifhe cannot 
be stimulated to labor and study, except from pe- 
cuniary considerations, he is certainly not called to 
take upon himself the business of a teacher. 
—<—— 

DECLINE OF DOCTRINAL PREACHING. 

The editor of the “Congregational Journal” at- 
tributes this acknowledged “ decline,’ 1. To the 
modern course of theological education—it being 
more extensive than that pursued by our fathers, 
under the private tuition of some able pastor, limit- 
ed to metaphysics and doctrinal theology. 2. To 
the measures, which for some years have been pur- 
sued, to secure direct results from the preaching of 
the gospel—presenting certain classes of truths pro- 
minently, to the neglect of others, and addressing the 
passions rather than the judgment and the consciene 
--substituting declamation for preaching--excitement 
for argument, and sound for sense. 3. The unions of 
Christians of different denominations, in various as- 
sociations, and on various oceasions of benevolence 
** are formed on the principle of excluding the distin- 





that it was impossible to collect them; and thus, | 


land has 5 colleges, or including the new institu- | 


ing to the present standard of liberality, it willbe a 
long time, we fear, before the twelve New England 


The twelve college libraries united | 


ate their | 


| 
, you 


| 
| nevolence 
| 
| 


lications, and discussions at public meetings.” He is} 
far from condemning Theological Seminaries, or 


RECORDER. 
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One man entered a boat to go in pursuitof a whale; 
the first stroke with the oar severed the sleeve from | 


; course. 


A SEALE STD EIT SITE 
—————————— ————————————— 


to enter with the intention of completing a full | 
The terms of admission are essentially the 


the union of different denominations in the Ameri-| his new shirt, leaving the shoulder to be blistered same asat Andover. The annual term of study 


can Tract and Education Societies and the Sabbath | under a tropical sun before he returned to the ship. | commences the third Wednesday in Sept., and con- 
School 


Union—but very properly points out a 


great “attendant evil,’’ on which the eye of the! and families of seamen; many of whom were found tion, the second Wednesday in June 


Christian public ought to be turned, and for whieh | 


“Our sympathy was also excited by the wives 


dependent upon their needles for their support. 


tinues 40 weeks, closing witha thorough examina- 


The Library contains 10,000 volumes, selected 


if possible, a remedy ought to be found. Had we| The very low prices given for their work, with the | chiefly with great care in Europe by one of the 


mon schools, ifthe interest of the School Fund had | room, the whole article should be placed on our col-| manner in which they were compensated 
been appropriated, for a few years, to the support of | umns. 


y . . | 
That the doctrinal preaching of other days has } 


very much declined, there ean be no doubt; nor) stores—often in articles useless to their families; | No charge is made for Tuition. 


more is it to be doubted, that some of the true | 
causes of the fact, are here developed. Others 
might probably be named with equal justness. | 
We care not now to mention them, though in a full 
discussion of the subject they could not escape at- 
tention. But, the decline is an evil—a sore evil— 
and one that demands great searchings of heart 
both among ministers and laymen, us well as a) 
thorough examination of the causes that have led to | 
it. It isa fact, that few or none of the recent mem- 
bers of our churches are well grounded in the faith 
they profess—at least, they are little acquainted with 
the arguments by which it is defended, and conse- | 
quently are liable to be driven about by every wind | 

of doctrine, and foundered on the shoals of error, at! 
fe turn, 











A doctrinal sermon is a rarity; 80, 
much so, that it creates surprise in any of our | 
congregations to hear it from any lips, and} 
rocnrag from any lips but those of an octo- 


. ) 
genarian. 


Not that doctrines are entirely over-) 
| looked either; but they are not formally pnd | 
thoroughly discussed; they are not insistéd on red 
bearing a vital relation to pure religion ; and little 


is known of them beyond the names they bear—| 


names that make no man either the wiser of the | 
better. | 


| 
dice | 
CROOKED DISCIPLES | 
Curved or waving lines may be essential to natu- 
ral beauty, as some philosophers have asserted ; but 
this is not true respecting the beauty of moral char- 
acter. Moral beauty is always connected with the 
idea of straight, unbending conformity to the great 


and unchangeable rule of moral conduct, which is 





tion at Dumfries, 6; New England 12. Eight would | the will of God. 


There are such beings in our world as are named 


| at the head of this article. They would be beauti- 


ful objects, and some of them very beautiful, if the| 
| moral curve was as graceful as the natural. But it 
| is not haracter isa blemish— 
| and is as bad for the gracefulness of the soul, as a 

curve of the spine for that of the body | 


There are divers kinds of er voked diseiples | 


A curve in moral 


} Ist. Those who are only occasionally crooked. | 


There was here and there a curve even in the an-| 


| cient worthies. Patriarchs, prophets and apostles, 
| 


| have not sustained a perfect parallel with the great 


} and Eternal Rule. And a record has been made of 


their curvatures, for this end among others, that we 
may see how unlovely any instance of crookedness 


appears in connexion with what is uniformly straight 
and beautiful | 
We see im our days instances of temporary 


crookedness. Here is a case or two of passion in 


a year—there a case of vanity and pride at long in-| 
tervals—and further on, a case of murmuring and 


discontent occurring after interve ning 


montis 
True the curve did not last long 


All was straight | 
again directly Yet it lasted long enough to be 
seen. The beautiful symmetry of Christian char- 


acter was broken The calm surface of the plact@ 


lake was disturbed 


some at least had had the opportunity of witnessing | 
| the mournful contrast between the curve and the| 
straight line in Christian character 


The parallel with truth andj 


j duty was indeed soon again resumed, but not @I!| and his Society 
“4 | 


» Was 
such as to keep them depressed in every way. 
" — . . 

They were obliged to take their payment from the 


these must be exchanged at the grocer’s, thus reg- 

ularly losing some percentage upon every gar- | 
ment made.’ To prevent these cruel impositions 
upon seamen and their families is the chief object 
of this Institution—its clothing store has been open- 
ed, where every article wanted, can be obtained of 


the best materials and best workmanship, and the | 


preparation of which articles affords employment to 
numbers who must have greatly suffered without it. 
Applicants for work have flocked to the shop 


where the garments are cut, and have thus been | 


furnished with the means of obtaining the necessa- 
ries of life. Nearten thousand garments have been 
made, and more than four thousand dollars have 
been paid for making them. Many a family pining 
in want and many a friendless wanderer has thus 


been relieved. Many a hardy son of the ocean, as | 


he has been floating on the mountain wave, has had 
oceasion to remember the offices of love perfurmed 


by this Society, while his suffering loved ones at 


home have felt the worth of its munificence. We 
think this institution an honor to the place of its 


location, and its enterprizing and benevolent mem- | 


bers worthy the high regard and efficient aid of all 
who love to befriend the followers of the seas. 
cea ee 
AID TO SEAMEN 

We have before us the eighth and last annual 
Report of the Seaman's Aid Society, of Boston, 
written by Mrs. S.J. Hale, and read at the annual 
Ineeting, Jan 8, le4l. 

The Society is composed of ladies ; and their ob- 
ject is, 1. To assist in relieving the sick and disa- 


bled seamen, and their suffering families ; 2. To 


atford aid and encouragement to the poor and in- | 


dustrious females, belonging to the families of sea- 
men; 3. To co-operate in the exertions of the 
Boston Port Society for promoting the education of 
seamen 3children, and improving the condition and 
character of seamen and their families 

The first year of the Society's operations, they 
contented themselves with almsgiving. The inu- 
tility of this course soon became apparent, and since 
then, limited relief only has been administered in 
this way, to those not quite able to support them- 
selves. The money thus bestowed for = years is a 
trifle more than $200 pr. annum. For seven years, 
work has been furnished to the poor females be- 
longing to the families of seamen—about 300 in all ; 
and $9,649, 10 have been paid to them in wages 
A free school has been opened for five years, for 
the daughters of Seamen ;, during that time, about 
150 pupils have entered ;—average attendance the 
past year 35. The whole expense of supporting 
the school for the five years, has been $1,544,61— 
making the average expense of each pupil about 
$12: and in no other way, could the same sum 
have been so advantageously expended 

The opened about four 
years since by the “ Boston Port Society,’ has for 


“ Mariner's House,’ 


two years and five months been placed entirely un- 
der the care and management of Rev. Mr. Taylor, 
The whole number of boarders 


received during the year, is 628. These with 


scarce an exception, have proved themselves wor- | 


thy of the privileges of the House, devoting their 


2d. But there are permanently crooked disciples. | leisure to the reading of books and newspapers 


There seems to have been some deformity about, They have taken a deep interest in the religious 


them ever since they were born 


birth These disciples were never 


straight. There may have been some difficulty 


about the manner in which they commenced their, 


Christian life. They have entered the kingdom, 
but as with the loss of an eye, a hand, or a foot 
They do 
} hearted 


few things in a straight forward, full- 
They pray 
There is up and d 


fervent, and then they ¢ 


manner 


are crooked wwn about them 


irve off int 


languor They lo good things 


Now they are 


l 
col 


Iness and 


But here there is a sad lacking of 


straight lines 


Now, they are warm-hearted; dwellers in the tor- 
rid zone And next, the curve cuts the icebergs of 
the polar circle 


too; 


They give But they are crook- 


ed here to-day an handful, to-morrow a re- 


luctant penny. They have zeal; but it is contin- 
ually crossing the great line of obligation—seldom 
stedfast and parallel with it; now glowing likea 
comet near the sun, and now like said comet in its | 
flight to colder realms. Yesterday, they would; 
brave the lion in his den in an enterprize of be- | 


resolution he would break it down 


These various curves of character aré 


To-day if a fox should tread upon their | 


not the 
outlines of the cloud of vapor which vanish as the 
sun rises They 


were seen when these disciples drew the early 


These items are permanent facts 


breath of spiritual life, and now they must tread 


the same old paths, and be crooked in spite of the| 
Light enough has shone on the 
straight path for them to discover it clearly, and 
divine discipline, it would . 


straightened them before this 


lapse of years 


seem, would have 


But we must feel kindly toward crooked daai.| 
ples. The deformed are human beings in spite of | 
their curvatures of bones and the rigidity of mus- | 
cles So these we trust are true disciples, ne | 
withstanding they lack some important elements 
of complete moral beauty. We joyfully desire they | 
will not make so great a curve in moral Sharacter} 
as to miss of seeing and entering the Heavenly 
City. 
—_<@———_ 
EFFORTS FOR SEAMEN. 

We have been much interestéd in reading the 
“ Report of the Ladies Branch of the New Bedford 
Port Society.’’ This Society was first formed for | 
the purpose of affording relief to sick and destitute | 
Seamen, many of whom had been found at various 
times, whose cases made a loud appeal to the hu-| 
mane 

Much good was accomplished in encouraging 
suitable boarding houses for the Seamen visiting 
N. Bedford, and in providing various comforts for | 
the sick. | 

The inquiries of the members of this Society re- 
specting the needy and suffering, led them to ascer- | 
tain that one of the most serious grievances of Sea-{ 
men was the scandalous imposition practised upon 
them in reference to fitting them out for their long, 
voyages with comfortable clothing. Then whaling 
voyages lasting from one to four years ; 
cruise seldom less than three. 


a Pacific 

Instances, says the 
Report, were constantly occurring, where individu- 

als, eager in pursuit of self-aggrandizement, so far | 
overlooked the comfort and right of the sailor, as to 
furnish him with clothing of materials and work- 
manship so poor, as to be found almost worthless at 
sea. Many illustrations of this statement have | 





come to our knowledge. We give a specimen 


We readofsome! Order and services of the 
who had been lame, and others blind from their | 


seen fairly | 


But their prayers 


House. A of 


them, instead of spending their time as they used 


number 


to do, have attended school for two months or 
more, paying their board and tuition themselves 
The whole number that have entered the House in 
two five 


years and months, is 1660. Expenses 


for board, 
$2044, including donations to sick and destitute 
seamen 
But 
than it 
How ? 


The ten thousand dollars paid to industrious wo- 


have exceeded the amount received 


though the Society has distributed more 


has received, it has vet accumulated 


By giving work instead of money, in charity 


men has been earned by them—its worth has been 
received back in needlework, which has been sold 
“Every thing is going on well “ The favor of 
the public has never failed, nor have funds ever 
been deficient.’ A stock of goods 
and garments is on hand—sufficient re adv money 


considerable 


in the treasury for present use, and thousands in 
expectation. ‘ We owe nothing,” except gratitude 
to the Most High 
——»— 
THE UNIONISTS 
“An Essay read before the Middlesex Union 
Association,’ 


by one of its members we suppose, 
has appeared in a pamphlet of 16 pages, and well 
deserves publication, and an attentive perusal 
Its main object is, to state the seriptural doctrine of 
Union among Christians, and defend it as based ona 
common belief of the grand trutus of Revelation 
To reach this objec t, the Essayist first cuts his 
way with a broad sword through the wicker work 


of close communion, as maintained by our Baptist, 


| 
or Immersionist brethren, and then plunges it to the 


hilt into Unionism, and even further—for the haft 
goes in after the blade, so that it cannot be drawn 
out. The follies and absurdities of the new fan- 
gled scheme are as clearly exposed as is necessary, 
in the compass of three or four pages. Whether 
these flaming sectarians are fanatics or knaves may 
be a question; but that they are living Tenes Fatui, 
leading pilgrims toward Zion into fens and marshes 
where there is no standing, is as certain as the ex- 
istence of an Alexander the copper-smith who did 
the Apostle much evil. 

Note.—Whether it be quite fair to exchange the 
term baptist for immersionist is questionable, not- 


withstanding the plausible reason assigned by the | 


writer. For ourselves we prefer to hear men called 


by the names they assume, rather than by those that 
may be considered by others more appropriate. We 
were not aware of the fact that the Baptists in their 


expurgatad or revised edition of the Bible, (which | 
we have not yet seen) substitute “Immersionist 


for * Baptist,”’ though they substitute “ Immersion" 
for “ Baptism.’ But allowing that they do, until | 
they express a preference for the name, “ immer- | 
sionist, in application to their denomination, we 
hope not to see it applied to them by their Congre- 
gational brethren 
——— 
LANE SEMINARY. 

The Faculty is composed of Rev. Dr. Beecher, 
President and Professor of Theology ; Rev. Dr. 
Stowe, Prof. of Biblical Literature, and Lecturer on 
Church History; and Rev. D. H. Allen, Prof. of | 
Sac. Rhetoric and Pastoral Theology, and Lectur- 
er on Church Polity. | 

The whole number of students, including two | 


Resident Licentiates, is 61. The course of study 


Professors. Every student is expected to labor 


three hours a day at some agricultural or mechani- 
cal business, for w hich, accomodations are provided 
Room rent and in- | 
cidental expenses amount to ten dollars a year.— 
Board is less than a dollar a week to any—and 
those assisted by the funds have it at 62 1-2 cents 
per week. Fuel and lights, from $3 to $12. 


—@=— 
JUBILEE COLLEGE, ILL. 
The preparatory department of this institution 
| opened Jan. Ist, 1841. It is Episcopal in its de- | 
nomination, and is under the charge of Bishop | 
| Chase. It is designed to be “a school of the Proph- 
ets— Ministers of the gospel are to be trained here.’ 
Those of all the liberal professions in the arts and 
sciences may be tauglit, provided * they are willing 
| to be taught the religion of the God of Christians— 
| Father, Son, and Holy Ghost—the Elohim—the 
| Jehovah.’ The academical year is divided into 
two sessions of 20 weeks each. $50 a session is 
charged for board and tuition, washing and lights, | 
| books and stationary. 
_ a 
METHODIST MISS. MEETING IN TEXAS. 
At Rutersville recently, as we ledrn from Zion's | 
| Herald, Bishop Waugh and otherg addressed the | 
people very effectively omthe subject of missions. 
The Bishop with his five Colleagues, and Rev 
| Messrs Sumner, Hord and Richardson, were made 
Life Members. After this one brother arose and 
pledged 1,107 acres of rich Brazos land, for which 
| he had refused $5 an acre. Two others, each 177 
acres of excellent San Jacinto land; a third 160 
acres ; a sixth 
Another gave 
and others gave their names as annual 
subscribers, extending the list to 85 members. This 
was the first meeting of the Texas Conference Mis- 
siunary Society. 


a fourth 500 acres ; a fifth 300 acres ; 
a lot of land in the town of Sabine 
a horse ; 


—p———— 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

A Sermon, delivered before his Excellency, Marcus 
Morton, Governor, His Honor, George Hull, 
Lieut. Governor, the Honorable Council and Leg- 
islature of Massachusetts, at the Annual Election, 
Jan. 6, "41. By Darid Damon, pastor of the! 
Congregational Church in West Cambridge. pp 

34. Boston: Dutton & Wentworth. 
This discourse is founded on Gal. 5: 13. 


“ For 
brethren, ye have been called unto liberty 


; only 
use not liberty for an occasion to the flesh, but by 
love serve one another.’ Its objectis,to defend the 
cause of civil and political liberty against the rude 
measures and dangerous doctrines, of a considerable 
class in ¢ ommunity,who are never satisfied with any 


thing as itis, but under various names and dif- 








ferent banners, are urging on their way to the de- 
struction of what is gocd, for the attainment of | 
something better. It contains some very just and 
severe rebukes of certain modern doctrines, that 

-annot be too deeply abhorred by any friend of God | 
and his country ; and also of that party spirit which 
so often rages through the land, like a demon of | 
war, never to be satisfied, but with the overthrow of 
its antagonists, however upright in their charac ter, | 
or pure in their doctrines and motives 


—f— 

Arcterus, 4 journal of Books and Opinions. No 
3, Feb. 141. New York: B. G. Trerett, 23 Ann 
St. Boston: Ives & Dennet, 114 Washington St 
In this newly started periodical, we discover lit- 

tle to commend, and more to @isapprove. The 

Christian mind will find nothing to gratify its} 

hallowed tastes, and much to disturb its equanimi- 

ty. It is true—there are some good specimens of 

the humorous and witty—some lively sallies of im- 

agination, and occasional bursts of patriotic feeling, | 

which excite a momentary interest, and a corres-| 
ponding glow of faney and feeling in the purest 
mind. Butthe moral tendency is not good—and the 
religious tendency is decidedly bad. Its unblush- 
ing advocacy of theatres, those pest-houses of the 
rid, is alk the hand 
of the good man from touching, handling, und sus- 


A single sentence will show its whole 


moral wo ne sufficient to stay 
taining it 


bearing on thissubject. “* Asto the morality and 
the 


are apt to regard that point as long since settled ;— 


uesfulness of his profession ' actor's) “we 


and we think with the best critics, and most liberal 
moralists, that a good play, well acted, presents a 
more impressive lesson, than the best turned decla- 
mations against vice and 


in favor of virtue.’ 


Three, out of ten articles in this No. are prepared in 


support of the stage-—and with us the fact is sufhi- 
cient to justify the most sweeping condemnation of 
its moral tendencies They who seek amusement 
in the department of periodical literature 


, may find 
it elsewhere, than 


in conjunction with 


amount of matter positively deleterious 


such an 
Yet no 
mind, looking onward seriously to its future desti- 
nies, acts wisely in secking amusements, except in 
conjunction with moral and religious improvment. 

Sure as we are, that Jesus Christ would have con- 

demned a publication like this,not less severely than 

the traditions of the Scribes and Pharisees, it be- 

comes us not to let slip the opportunity of bearing 

our own publictestimony against it,and against every 

kindred publication whose aim it is to amuse, and 

whose tendency is to corrupt the community. 
—~>—- 

A Peer From my Wisxpvow,; or, Scenes in the Street 
pp. 69. 18mo. Boston: New England Sabbath 
School Union, 79 Cornhill 
The Irish brothers, the Lilac, Cruelty to animals, | 

The Training, The Obliging boy, and the Disobli- | 

ging boy, Real kindness, and True Manliness are 

separate stories, each designed t@ exhibit a distinct 
trait of character in children, and urge to the imita- 
tion of whatever is lovely and of good report. Sev-| 
eral poetic pieces are interspersed, adding interest 
to the whole 


The style is happily adapted to the 

capacities of those whose moral improvement is con- 

templated, and the sentiments are such as ought to 

be impressed early and deeply on the youthful 

mind, by every means the parent can employ. 
—p— 

Tue Missionary’s Davenrer ; or Memoir of Dor- 
othy Sophia Brown, a little girl who lired among | 
the heathen. Addressed to Sunday Scholors. pp. | 
70. 18mo. Boston: New Eng. 5S. S. Union, No. | 
79 Cornhill, 1840. | 
This little volume carries with it much internal | 

evidence of its fidelity to truth, and furnishes a stri-| 

king example of early and decided conversion to 

God. 


The child was born in Massachusetts; but 


her parents soon left the country for Burmah and | 


Assam, where they still labor, and where they have 


| already deposited the remains of their two eldest 


children. The early tokens of a corrupt heart in| 


| their beloved Sophia, are faithfully stated ;—and | 


the somewhat long and darksome way in which | 
she was led by the Spirit of God to find rest in| 
Jesus, and the subsequent tokens of heartfelt peni- 
tence and lively faith, are reported with great sim- 
plicity; and much invaluable instruction is incor- 
porated with the narrative, in a style of earnest af- 
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pression on the mind of any 


phia was but litle 


Jesus called her home 


Saypwicn Istanns.—An 
tion has reached us from the Islands 
“6 Supplement to the Sandwich Isls ’ 
taining an account of the persecution ¢ 
at the Sandwich Islands 


of the transactions connected With the 


L' Artemise ; 


remarks on the manifesto -— 
treatment of the Missionaries” 
Spectator. Jan. 15, 1340. 


youthful Teadey 
more than six years oj) 


——p>—__. 
anonymous Publics. 
entitle ' 
and Mirror C 
f Cath 
Remarks on 8N accoun 


Visit of 


and: 


im the Hay 


It is enough to destroy the credibility of the sty 


ments here made, that while designed to inva 
the testimony of Messrs. Brinsmade, 
ers, they are sustained by no responsible 
The documents on which animadversi: 
| published, were substantiated by two 


known witnesses ; 


are not sustained by a single known w 
man has dared to put his name to then 


lidate 
Castle and os, 
ame 
8 are t) 
OF more 
the animadversions themsely 


Itness N 


Moreover, the principal facts alleded 4 
Hawaiian Spectator ure not contradicted 


Pe Ti 
attempts to explain them, are feeble and of, a 


ulous, interlarded every where with a pre 
sarcastic appellations, and piteous n 
the persecuting spirit of Protestants | 
lustrations even are given, in true Papistical gy 
of the punishments inflicted on some o 
for embracing the Catholic faith: and the ing 
| of these punishments is ascribed to the inf 
the Protestant Missionaries 


ares were adopted by some of the chiefs + 


fusion 
1A ings 


Pictor; 


ver 
a 
tvle 
Fel : 
f the Natives, 


iilven¢ 


- 
That vigorous »: 
‘ Deas 


d 8 


uniformity of faith and worship amon * 


jects has never been denied—but thar they 
strenuously resisted by argument and eniy, 
the part of the Missionaries, is what 


themselves affirm 


8 theirs 


Were 


eg 
Their conduct in this 


lar, resulted, not from the instructions the, x 
Y receiy, 


but from their 


own 


incapacity, while 


from heathenism to the broad day light of ¢ i 
ity, to comprehend clearly those instructions 
The whole framework and all the Varnis 


production, show it to have come fror } 
some member of the ghostly family of Pp, sts 
both learn and teach, that when |jes will : 
good than truth, they are to be told with 
and that any measures for building 


Mother Chureh”’ 
or violent 


Be it remembered; the war with the Beas 
seven heads and ten horns is not over 
battles as ever, are still to be fought 
man’s armor be burnished. 


ie ha 

Who 
do more 
ut ser ple, 


up “Holy 
are lawful, however q rderoy 
irderous 


of 


Let every 


——. 

Romaxism.—The Editor of the “ Pres} Vieriar 
is led to believe, from the unusual energy wi) 
which the Anti-Christian Missions of the Roms 


church are prosecuted—from the facility with w 
converts are made to a religion of mere ceremoy 


—and from the political and persecuting c} 


‘ 


ea 


of Popery, that before the Millenium Popes 


prevail over the 
for three years 
death blow. It 
times are dark 

same kind 


the evil thereof. 


world, slay the witnesses, triuy h 
and a half, and then recs 
may 


be so. These signs 


And there are other signs 
But we understand 
cies before their fulfilment 


not the pr 
Sufficient to the 


Whatever Popery can do, 


4 


by 


guile, or force and violence, to re-establisl and ey 


tend its power over the nations, it will d lr 


blood thirsty 


monster 


Nor can the friends 


Christ be too vigilant, nor too prayerful, nor to 
active und energetic to foil its movements 


—— 


Meruonrists is Onto.—The whole 


communicants in the Methodist Episcopal Church 


gn Qhio, is quoted by Zion’s Herald, as -,): 


cluding 630 local preachers 


366 


The numbers are given as offici 


Travelling pre 


at the last sessions of the several conference 


member nearly to every 15 of the entire 


| State. This gives to that denomination, om 


populat 


It is calculated too, that the adherents to Met} 


are from five to 


seven times 


as numerous 


church members, which would make from one t 


to one half the inhabitants of the State attache 


the Methodist Episcopal Church as mer 


hearers. 


Usratmsess.—“* The 


_ 
Baptist Banner 


“ Epis« opalians, Methodists, and Presbyterians « 


all papists in one particular ;—they pract 
pa} } 


popish ¢ 


Are they not * papist 


! 


ustom of sprinkling unconscious t 


for the worship of God on the Sabbath—in | 


to a church in distinction from a congregation 


in educating men for the ministry ? 


much * papist ’ peculiarities as the “ sprink 
pay } I 


unconscious 
of th 
insinuations 


fundamental 


honorable, as they 


babes 


against den 


These 


They were all peculia 


first and purest ages of the church. & 


| minations 


holding 


doctrines of the gospel, are as | 


are kind and fraternal. I 


with sorrow that we notice such a spirit any wher 


and especially 


na denomination that embodies s 


large a share of intellectual and moral w 


Tevrernaxce.—The 


—~ 


Directors of 


Temperance Union have invited all the ele 


of the city, eighteen in number, to deliver 


discourse on the subject of Temperance on su 


sive Sabbath evenings 
fully to the call, and commenced the 


Sabbath evening the 21st inst 


a distinct topic ; 


and 


J 

They all responde ]¢ 
services 
Each one takes 


the several topics, 


' 
preac her's name appended, are all ann 


the public papers 


—~ 


Maixe Teurrraxce Usiox.—The! 


meeting was held in Augusta, Feb 


ed with prayer by 


Rev. Mr. Rogers « 


Two geutlemen have been employ: I 


one for six months, and the ether tor 


year 


The circulation of the Temperat 


has been increased about 5U percent 


of the year, and now has 3000 subserib 


volves the 


Union in no 


pe cuniary 


A debt of six or seven hundred d 


the Union at the beginning of the v« 


liquidated 


Various 


Resolutions 


and discussed by distinguished individua 


adopted 


men in the 


neighborhoods, should 


It was recommended that ali the 


State 


in their respective 


form themselve 


ties, Auxiliary to the Young Men's | 


delegates were appointed to attend the 


tional 
next 
Augusta 


Cor. Secretary 


Cucren Ongasizen.- 


Convention to be held 
Of this Society the 


is President, and 


at Sarat 
Hon A. Ree 
Rev. Thon 


——>— 
\ littl: band 


and five females, was organized as a ¢ 


al Church in Abbot, Piscataquis C 


Dr 


lev 


Pond, of Bangor 


Theological 


delivered a sermon on the occasion, ¢! 


distinguishing principles of Congregat: 


it appears from an abstract in the Christ 


in his usual 


felicitous 


stvle of discus 


main objcet was, to show that the A 


churches were Congregational churches, 1" *s 
occupies three years, and every student is expected | fection, which can hardly fail to leave a sweet im-| eral, not a sectarian sense 


” 


it w Dees 


That point, 


So. 


‘Cy Whey 


hieg 


too in assembling together 


FEBRU 
= 
jeas to say, he ingeni 
Jished. 

Pasror OrpDaineED. 
above, Mr. Charles D 
astoral charge of the 
and Abbot. Rev. M 
on the occasion, sele 
division of the word o 
are set forth in due p 
blending sweetly int 





Mr. Smitn’s Lee 
These lectures have t 
city, and listened to wi 
audiences. They are 
good, in warning the 
Christians the true ¢ 
combines all the ele 
with a scheme to quiet 
ed. The report whic 
tore, though containin 
furnishes but a feebl 
Though it appears lo 
sketch of a discourse 
ence with intense inte 
_If any one who has 
that account neglect 
great loss.—We hav 
ror, and yet one of ea 
we cheerfully correct. 
he knew a number o 
had abandoned public 
knew one such. The 
os it is Dot an eusy w 
ture with entire accur 


Fourta oF Marca! 
be extensively celebrat 
rejoicing. But we le 
thatseveral Churchies i 
vote the day to Pray 
tion this fact, that o 
unite with them, in thi 
in favor of it will rea 
every Christian. 


“4 Destitute Widow 
communication stating 
ment, or the means of 
holds her name and pl 
in this way inform her, 
Office of the Visitors o 
vings Bank, Tremont 
o'clock, her case will 
worthy object, relief wi 


CONVERTED 
Mr. Editor,—I find i 
brief notice of a Chines: 
time a member of Lei 
had the general super 
while here, and having 
benevolent friends, in st 
Thad thought before rea 
who so kindly contrib 
have a desire and aclaim 
his history since leavin 
resent situation. I 
itimportant to add to t 
some friend, were not h 
as perhaps not to be r 
friends. The name of th 
Akum, of Chi Hung Cl 
na without the knowled 
selfsaid, from a curiosi 
time when found in N 
superintendent, Mr. / 
arrived from Philadelph 
sage immediately for h 
previously, been picked 
adelphia, and had beene 
and Sabbath school fur ab 
led during this period, to 
embrace Christianity, and 
his heart the truth as it 
to the spirit of the fifth e 
strained to return immed 
was induced, however, 
above mentioned, to writ 
coming home, he had obt 
the Chinese schools.) and 
mission to remain in thi 
pursue a thorough cour 
mentioned in the notice, 
course for college, prine’ 
was amember of Willia 
six months; when in ob 
father, demanding his im 
lege and sailed by the 
very recently received a 
Macao, giving an account 
tion by his friends. Tt 
again after his long abs 
four and five years,) but 
ing changed his religion. 
as a “stupid fool,”’ and 
Christianity and return t 
‘This he firmly refused to 
him the vanity of such we 
ness and priceless value 
He is now pursuing his 
time rendering some assi 
School,’ under the care « 
rom my acquaintance 
ally, and from the pious 
constrained to believe tha 
the Great Head of the Ch 
ina way which he knew 
strument of good to his ix 
trymen. 
Could you consistently 
peer of the present we 
riends of this youth 


Leicester Academy, Feb. 22,1 

Fruits Meet for Repent 
4sum of money was take 
Sabbath School in this cit 
ted by the School for so 
was leftin the box in tl 
ever ascertained with cert 
of it, and the circumstane 
when, on going into the v 
the following letter was 
closing ten dollars 

“A number of vears sing 
box containing contributio 
the Pine Street Sabbath Sa 

en by myself, yet 1 parte 
having a deep conviction 
what, ina worldly w ay, 
the School. [| have acka 
prayed for the forgiveness 
n some Measure my prave 

he amount taken was fi 
Hoping that the same spiri 

remain a humble and pe 

Phe letter contained no 
which it could be ascertain 


Ornvisation.—On the 26 
on AnD» late of Gilmant 
tdained Pastor of the Ce 
Elmore 


s » Vermont. Serme 


ec'y of the V. D. M. Soci 
bn D. Warren of Johnse 
arleton of Stow Fellow 
€v. 8S. Robinson of Mor 
People by Rey. J. Glead o 
tion by the Pastor The exe 
Y thought and pious feeli 
With solemn attention. —Ce 
ORD Atwen—Dee. 2, over 
tant} mm Marlboro Me. Ge 
, *nstructor in Sacred Lita 
tal Department in Yale 
prayer by Rev. Mr. Hosford 
C, Rey. Leonard Bacon 
-onsecratin 
Southboro’ 


pie of F 


& Prayer by R 
Charge to the 
ramingham : R 
A ev. 3. G. Buckinghas 
tion Prayer by Rev. Mr. D 

™ by the Pastor —Com. 
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youthful reader So 


an Six years old, whe 
n 


anonymous Publica. 

the Isiands, entitled 
rich Island Mirror, con. 
ersecution of Catholics 
Remarks on 8N account 
ed with the visit Of the 
the manifesto And the 
ies"’ in the Hawaiian 


credibility of the State. 
p designed to invalidate 
made, Castle and oth. 
no responsible name, 
imadversions are thus 
ted by two or More 
versions themselveg 
known witness, No 
he to them. 
facts alleded by the 
ontradicted. Ang the 
e feeble and often tidic. 
re with a profusion of 
Pous moanings over 
stants! Pictorijaj il. 
true papistical Style, 
some of the natiy 
and the infliction 
d to the influence of 
That vigorous meas. 
of the chiefs to iced 
hip among their sub. 
but that they were 
ent and entreaty on 
is what the Chiefy 
duct in this particu. 
uctions they received, 
ity, while emerging 
ay light of Christian. 
é Instructions, 
all the varnish of this 
pme from the hand of 
mily of Priests, who 
en lies will do more 
old without scruple, 
uilding up « Holy 
however murderous 


with the Beast of 
not over. As fierce 
fought. Let every 


the “ Presbyterian” 
sual energy with 
ns of the Romish 
facility with which 
pf mere ceremonies 
ecuting character 
enium Popery will 
witnesses, triumph 
hd then receive its 
These signs of the 
other signs of the 
nd not the prophe- 
fficient to the day is 
Popery can do, by 
e-establish and ex- 
is, it will do. Itisa 
can the friends of 
loo prayerful, nor too 
movements. 


he whole number of 
ist Episcopal Church 
erald, as 98,121, in- 
Travelling preachers 
as officially reported 
al conferences in the 
ination, one church 

e entire population. 
erents to Methodism 
as numerous as the 
make from one third 
the State attached to 
rch as members or 


ist Banner"’ says— 
and Presbyterians are 
j—they practise the 
unconscious babes.” 
‘in assembling together 
Sabbath—in holding 
m a congregation—and 
pistry? These are as 
as the “sprinkling of 
were all peculiarities 
the church. Such 
ations holding the 
gospel, are as little 
dand fraternal. It is 
ch a spirit any where, 
tion that embodies so 
nd moral worth. 


tors of the Lowell 
ited all the clergymen 
ber, to deliver each a 
mperance on succes- 
fy all responded cheer- 
henced the services on 
Each one takes up 

ral topics, with the 
re all announced in 


x.—The fourth annual 
Feb. 2. It was open- 
Rogers of Farmington. 
ployed as Agents— 
other for the whole 
Temperance Gazette 


percent. in the course © 
ubscribers, and in- 


jary responsibility. 
d dollars resting ©® 
pf the year has been 
jonus were proposed, 
ed individuals, and 
ed that all the young 
pective towns and 
hemseltves into Socie- 
Men's Union. 27 
ttend the great Ne 
at Saratoga in July 
n. A. Reddington of 
ev. Thomas Adamé, 


tle band, four males 
d asa Congregation” 
sis Co. Me. Feb. 2. 
neological Seminary, 
ion, elucidating the 
bngregationalis™, us 
e Christian Mirret 
of discussion. Hw 
hat the Apostolic 
urches, in # gs 
point, it is 
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—_—_—— . 
say, be ingeniously and scripturally estab- 





‘ahed 
gone vn Oxparyep.—On the day following the 
hove, Mr Charles Duren was inducted into the 
; storal charge of the two churches of Sangerfield 
= Abbot. Rev. Mr. Maltby of Bangor, preached 
. the occasion, selecting for his subject the right 
jivision of the word of truth : * when all parts of it 
gre set forth in due proportion—all is harmonious, 


y sweetly in that one idea, Redemption. 
_ -—>——_—_ 


plendin 


Mr. Switn’s Lectures on Usivensatism.— 
These lectures have been twice delivered in this 
city, and listened to with deep interest, by crowded 
audiences. They are doubtless calculated to do 
od, in Warning the unwary, and in teaching 
o pristians the true character of a system which 
combines all the elements of oppogition to God, 
with a scheme to quiet the consciences of the wick- 
j. The report which we made of the third lee- 
though containing facts of tremendous import, 


e 
rnre, 
snishes but a feeble specimen of the whole. 
Th gh it appears long in our paper, it is buta 
sketch of @ discourse which held a crowded audi- 
ence With intense interest for one hour and a half. 
_ifany one who has read the sketch should on 
that account neglect to hear it, he will suffer a 
great loss.—We have been reminded of a small er- 
ror,and yet one of considerable importance, which 
we cheerfully correct. We stated that Mr. S. said 
he knew a number of Universalist ministers who 
had avanduned public prayer ; whereas he said he 
sae There may be other similar errors, 
ys it is pot aN easy Matter to repurt faets of this na 
ture with entire accuracy. 


aw one such, 


—~— 

Fovsta of Marnca.—This day, we learn, is to 
be extensively celebrated by Politicians as a day of 
rejoicing. But we learn with much more pleasure 
thatseveral Churches in this vicinity intend to de- 
vote the day to Prayer for our Rulers. We men- 
tion this fact, that others who feel disposed may 


ynite with them, in this pious design. The reasons 


in favor of it will readily suggest themselves to 
every Christian. 


—— 
“4 Destitute Widow with a Family,” has sent usa 
communication stating her inability to find employ- 


ment, or the means of subsistence. As she with- 


holds her name and place of residence, we would 
inthis way inform her, that if she will apply at the 
Office of the Visitors of the Poor, under the Sa- 
vings Bank, Tremont Street, between 9 and 1 
o'clock, her case will be inquired into, and if a 
worthy object, relief will be afforded. 
—_—_—»p——___ 
For the Boston Recorder. 
CONVERTED CHINESE YOUTH 

Mr. Editor,—I find in the last * Recorder" a 
ref notice of a Chinese youth, who was for some 
me a member of Leicester Academy. Having 
id the general superintendance of the youth, 
while here, and having been the almoner for his 
benevolent friends, in sustaining him in his studies, 
| had thought before reading that notice, that those 
whoso kindly contributed to his support, might 
have a desire and aclaim to be made acquainted with 
' ry since leaving the academy, and with his 
resent situation. {f should not, however, deem 
portant to add to the notice already given by 
end, were not his name so far saleapatiod, 
4s perhaps not to be recognized by many of his 
friends. The name of the youth is Yong Mun Chun 
Akum, of Cli Hung Chung, China. He left Chi- 
na without the knowledge of his father ; as he him- 
seifsaid, from a curiosity to see the world. At the 
time when found in New York, by a Sabbath school 
superintendent, Mr. Albert Woodruff, he had just 
arrived from Philadelphia, intending to take pas- 

sage immediately for his native land. He | 


b 
0 
t 

h 


rad, 
previously, been picked up in the streets of Phila- 
adelphia, and had been connected with the weekly 
and Sabbath school for about a year. He had been 
| during this period, to relinquish his idolatry—to 
embrace Christianity, and to receive cordially into 
his heart the trath as it isin Jesus. In obedience 
tothe spirit of the fifth commandment, he felt con- 
straned to return immediately to his father. He 
was induced, however, by the superintendant 
above mentioned, to write to his father, (as, before 
ng home, he had obtained some knowledge in 
e Chinese schools,) and, if possible, to obtain per- 
mssion to remain in this country, until he might 
pursue a thorough course of instruction. As was 
nuoned in the notice, he — d his preparatory 
course for college, principally, at this academy ;— 
wasa member of Williams College from three to 
six months; when in obedience to aletter from his 
fat demanding his immediate return, he left col- 
and sailed by the first opportunity. I have 
ently received a letter from him, dated at 
gan account of his arrival and recep- 
trends. They were glad to see him 
er us long absence, (I think, between, 
ve years,) but were indignant at his hav- 
religion. His father denounced him 
“stupid fool,’ and entreated him to renounce 
Christianity and return to the worship of his idols. 
This he firmly refused to do; endeavoring to show 
lim the vanity of sach worship, and the reasonable- 
ness and priceless value of the religion of Christ. 
He is now pursuing his studies, and at the same 
‘me rendering some assistance in the “ Morrison 
School,” under the care of Rev. Dr. Brown 
‘quaintance with this youth personal- 
m the pious tenor of his letters, Iam 
strained to believe that he has been raised up by 
te Great Head of the Church, and has been “ led 
inawWay which he knew not of,’ to become an in- 
iment of good to his idolatrous friends and coun- 


4 


err 
tr 

Could you consistently insert the above in your 
paper of the present week, you would gratify the 
frends of this youth Yours respectfully, ” 

as. L. Partaripee. 

Aticester Academy, Feb. 22, 1841. 

Se 

Fruits Meet for Repentance.—Several years ago 
‘sumof money was taken from the Pine Street 
th School in this city. It had been contribu- 
the Sehool for some charitable object, and 
was left Nothing was 


Sab 


tin the box in the vestry. 
riained with certainty as to what became 
cireumstance was nearly forgotten, 
going into the vestry vesterday morning, 
wing letter was found under the door, in- 
ten dollars “ January 18, 141. 
nher of years since, (I think about nine) a 
ing contribution money was taken from 
ie Street Sabbath School. Although not ta- 
y myself, yet I participated in the deed; and 
i deep conviction of my sins, [ now return 
:'8@ worldly way, will perhaps remunerate 
ool. T have acknowledged my sins, and 
or the forgiveness of my God, and trust that 
measure my prayers have been answered. 
nttaken was from five to eight dollars. 
£ that the same spirit may pervade the world, 
2a homble and penitent sinner.” 
Che letter contained no name nor anything by 
‘itcould be ascertained who the writer was. 
{ Transeript. 
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H - " ATION —On the 20th ult. Rev Janez T. 
ee ‘kD, late of Gilmanton Theol. Seminary, was 
‘ined Pastor of the Congregational Church in 
vore, Vermont. Sermon by Rev. 8. De lano, 
yYofthe V. D. M Society; Ordaining prayer by 
D Warren of Johnson. Charge by Rev. H. 
ton of Stow. Fellowship of the Churches by 
*. Robinson of Morristown. Address to the 
ple by Rev. J. Glead of Waterville. Benedic- 
Y the Pastor. The exercises were characterised 


: t and pious feeling, and were listened to 
* solemn attention.—Com 
s OL rtwen—Deec. 2, over the Union Church and 
wie fh. Marlboro’ Mr. Groner E. Day, late assis- 
int Instructor in Sacred Literature, inthe Theolog- 
Department in Yale College. Introductory 
; Mr. Hosford of Saxonville ; Sermon 
. Leonard Bacon of New Haven, Conn; 
or rating Prayer by Rev. Mr Cummings of 
__ loro’. Charge to the Pastor by Rev. Mr. 
sham of Framingham : Right hand of fellowship 
a 5. G. Buckingham of Millbury ; Concly- 
»ertyer by Rev. Mr. Dyer of Stow ; Benedic- 
“on by the Pastor.—Com. 


BOSTON 








,) MEETING OF THE BOARD OF OVERSEERS 
OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
|. The Board of Overseers metin the Senate Cham- 
jber, at IL 1-20'¢ lock, Gov. Davis in the Chair. 
| ‘The report recommending the introduction of the 
voluntary system in the study of Greek and Latin 
was considered. By this system,the student can at the 
end of the Freshman year, (with the consent of his 
| parents, and having passed a satisfactory cxaimina- 
jtion in the studies already gone through,) elect 
| What course of study he will pursue. 
| The Rev. Dr. Frothingham made some remarks 
against the report. He eulogised the study of the 
| classies—said that they must be the foundation of a 
| liberal education. In his opinion the student should 
not be allowed at an early age to make his own 
|selection of studies. His judgment is not ripe 
jenough, his knowledge is not sutliciently extensive | 
|to give him this privilege. He would probably in- 
|dulge his phantasy, and the plan would encourage 
the fickleness of youth. 

Mr. Parsons observed that this selection must be 
made at some time, and he saw no reason why it 
should not be permtited in college. Abroad, ‘stu- 
dents are not obliged to go through a certain course, 
but they have their election, and that is what con- | 
stitutes a college an University. Harvard Universi- | 
ty should say to all her children—we will, with 
the co-operation of your parents, watch your incli- | 
nations, yield to your natural bent, and endeavor to 
make you useful and wise men. The moment this 
is done, the college will be restored to the place | 
she occupied a century ago, and which she does not 
hold now. Mr. P. rejoiced that eminent men came 
forward in support of the new plan. It might, per- 
haps, be improved in details—but he should not en- 
ter into them now. The Corporation will look at | 
the details, and are well qualified to do so. 

Rev. Dr. Lowell objected to the resolutions, not | 
because he was opposed to the voluntary system, 
but because they do get make provisions for carry- 
ing itout. They do not go fur enough. A diplo- | 
ma, according to the new system, would not be a 
criterion of the student's progress. By the resolu- 
tions, those students who study Greek and Latin 
three years, receive a diploma, which the worst as 
well as the best scholar will receive. Another 
reason Why he wished the consideration of the sub- | 
ject to be postponed, was that a great many decid- 
ed friends of the college were taken by surprise 
when this system was brought forward, and had not 
time to consider and state their objections. 

Rev. Dr. Pierce remarked that the subject was 
proposed more than a year ago. If we placed the 
same confidence in the Corporation with regard to 
the languages as we had done in reference to math- 
ematics, We can ascertain whether the system will 
work well; if it do, we can approve, as we have 
done in the case of mathematics. 

Rev. Dr. Lowell moved that the subject be post- 
poned a year. 

Mr. Savage was opposed to the motion, because 
a great majority of the Board have had sufficient 
time to consider the matter. ‘The corporation sub- 
mitted the plan as to mathematics to this Board on | 
| the I4th day of June, 1838. A Committee of this 
| Board reported in concurrence on the 2th of the 
| same June, only 14 days after. We have been go- 
ing on for two years and a half with this plan as ap- 
| pled to mathematics. Will we or not extend its | 
application to other branches? In January betore 
last, this subject came before this Board, and was 
j referred to a Committee. He was exceedingly 
jglad that objections had been made, as they caus- 
jed an inquiry into the subject. If in one fortnight 
ja Committee acting on the plan as applied to math- 
ematics, concurred with the Corporation, will it be | 
jsaid that we were too rash in acting now upon a | 
jmatter which has been within the knowledge of 

most of us one year 

Mr. 8. had had a spite against Harvard College 
|for forty years, and had looked anxiously for the | 
{time to be revenged. He was glad it had come.— 
|His predilections when in college were not en- 
jcouraged or noticed. Branches that he was very 
janxious to study, he was not allowed to attend 
to, and he should go down to his grave not know- 
}ing a quarter as much as be ought. 

One of the most distinguished Professors the Col- 
lege ever had, not now connected with the Univer- 
sity, had made it a condition of accepting his Pro- 

| fessorship, that the study should be altogether vol- 
untary, and they made as great progress. There 
jis now a part of the Senior class who pursue the 
study of Greek and Latin, without being required 
| May we not infer that many would volunteer, un- 
\der the proposed system 

There would be no excuse for indolence in the 
College If a student should select a course, he 
thereby pledges himself to 

jwhy is he is in the College 








go through with it, els: 

Those who enter the 
;College will come better prepared, beeause the 
(standard of education will be raised 

Rev. Dr. Parkman said that this measure, be it ex- 
cellent or not, has greatly divided the opinions of 
{the friends of the University. On his way to the 
{meeting he had met three or four who were of opin- 
jion that the measure deserved more consideration 
He was not opposed to allowing the students to 
jelect, but feared the circumstances under which it 
must be made. The student, generally, was not 
‘capable of choosing at the end of the Freshman 
jyear. If he should err in his choice, the mistake 
}would be much more fatal than any bad conse- 
{quence from the present system ; 
! The question was taken on Dr. Lowell's motion | 
land it was lost 
j Rev. Dr. Codman moved that the subject should 
jbe postponed a week, with a view to make an | 
amendment, by which the election of studies should 
jnot be made till the end of the Sophomore year 

Rev. Dr. Channing hoped that this motion would 
jnot prevail. He was strongly impressed with the 
jimportance ofthe report. In all that has been said, | 
jno reference has been made to the present system 
| Weare called upon to depart from it, and the ques- 
}tion naturally arises—tHow has it worked? If well, 
why should we change it? He wished to call the 
attention of the Board to the results of the present 
system. Two thirds of the first three vears in Col- 
\lege are devoted to the study of Greek and Latin. 
|W hat is the fruit? A vast majority of those edu- 
jcated under the present system, are not able to read 
ja page of a Greek tragedian, or a Greek philosopher 
{without a Lexicon. They are wholly unable to 
jcomprehend the spirit of the great men of antiquity 
| He had felt deeply and anxiously the bad conse- 
|quences of this system. 
fae two purposes 


The classics are studied 
to discipline the mind, and to in- 
troduce the student to ancient literatore. Can it be 
that mental discipline is accomplished when such 
jare the results ? Important changes should be made. 
|The Corporatian can alter this plan, if necessary— | 
they can watch it inits details. He hoped that the 
|new plan would be adopted, and a fair trial made of 
lit, and had full confidence that the result would be 

| favorable. 

| The question was then taken upon Dr. Codman's 
motion, and it was lost. Subsequently the Board 
accepted the report, and adjourned sine die. —.4tlas 


SUMMARY NEWS. 


| Arrivat or tae Brirasnia'!—27 days later 
from England.—The Royal mail steam ship Britan- 

| nia, Captain Cleland, arrived at this port on Mon- 
|day morning, at 7 1-2 o'clock. She left Liverpool 
on the afternoon of the 4th, and has experienced 
severe weather during most of the passage, having 
had strong gales from the westward. On the day 
jafter leaving Liverpool, she broached to, stove her 
bulwarks, and broke her iron tiller short off. 

She brought 04 passengers to Halifax, landed 4 
there, and took on board 19 more for Boston. 

On the arrival of the Britannia at Halifax, a com- 
mittee of the passengers waited on Capt. Cleland 
with an address, expressing a high sense of his 
kindness and courtesy, and his skill as a command- 

ler, and requesting him to ace ept a piece of plate as | 
| a testimonial of their respect 

The news by this arrival is not very important. | 

|The most important is the settlement of the Fast- 
jern question. There is nothing later from China, 
land the news in relation to the settlement of the 
| difficulties between England and China is neither 
_ confirmed nor contradicted 
The Steamship Caledonia arrived at Liverpool 
on the 16th of January, making the passage in 
jabout I4days. The Britannia passed on the 16th, 
jin lat. 43, lon. 48 1-2, the packet ship Europe from | 
| Liverpool for New-York. The quabet ship Cam- 
bridge from New-York, arrived at Liverpool, Feb- | 
| ruary 2d. 
| The Steamship President for New-York was to 
sail on the 10th inst. 
| England, Scotland and Ireland have experienced 
an unsually severe winter, and the sufl 
the poor have been very great. 
Scott, the American diver, came to an untimely 





OF 


erings of | 


| erston made Earl. 


| Garnett Phillips 'Tucket, with intent to murder or 


| eries of tea for home consumption increased last 


| land concerning them, the sudden gloom thrown 


| Chuson had been retaken by the Chinese, and that 


} that on the 13th of January the Sultan sent in- 
| structions to his commissioners in Egypt to inform 


| them a patriotic address, which he concluded by 


| were re-echoed by the national guards 


| was still tranquil 


| federation, had protested against the suppression of 


| protest. 


| cate, and probably in favor of his son Ibraham. 


| Mr. Fillmore, the Committee on Military Affairs 


| tions, naval armaments, and other necessary pre- 


the Legislature of Maine in relation to the curren- 


| upon the clauses to strike out the appropriations 
| for the branch mint in Georgia, and upon the clause 


end on the 12th ult. He advertised an exhibition | 
on Waterloo bridge, where he was to go through 
with a mock execution, from the top of a pole er- 
rected for that purpose. On the third performance | 
of the trick, the noose slipped, and the poor fellow 
was hanged in earnest. 
Queen Victoria, Prince Albert, and the Princess, 
were enjoying excellent health. It is thought that 
the pageant of the christening of the royal infant, 
fixed for the 10th, would be postponed for a few | 
days, to give the King of Belgium opportunity to 
be present at the ceremony. It is confidently sta- 


| ted that the names selected for the Princess Royal 


| 
are Adelaide Victoria Louise. 
It is rumored that amongst the honors to be dis- | 
pas by her Majesty, on the christening, Mel- | 
ourne will be created a Marquis, and Lord Palin- 


Admiral Stopford has accepted the office of Gov- 
ernor of Greenwich Hospital. 

Lord Cardigan has been arrested, on an indict- 
ment, “for feloniously firing a pistol at Harvey 


do him some grievous bodily harm, contrary to the 
statute in that case made and provided,” or in other 
words, for fighting a duel. 

The London Times of Feb. 2, says; ‘ the deliv- 


week to 494,000 Ibs. being rather a considerable 
augmentation on the previous return, To-day the 
market has been in a very dull state, and there has 
not been the least alteration in prices.”’ 

London papers of the 3d state that the effect of the 
receipt of the news from China on the Tea trade 
was most disastrous. But the accounts are not 
credited by the London papers generally, and as 
no official despatches had been received in Eng- 


over the market ought not to have taken place. 
A report was current in London on the 3d that 


two British ships had been burned. 

Sir Astley Cooper was severely ill, and the most 
serious apprehensions respecting his recovery were 
entertained by his friends. 

About half past 10 o'clock on the morning of the 
2d inst. one of the most destructive fires which has 
occurred in London for some years past broke out 
in the premises formerly belonging to the celebrated 
Mr. Lackington, bookseller, in Finsbury place, 
North Finsbury square, but since that period oecu- 
pied by Messrs. Painter, cabinet makers. Estima- 
ted extent of damages, £25,000, 

Mr. Alexander Grant, of Carnousie, the ministeri- 
al candidate for the Elginburgs, committed suicide 
on the Isth ult. Deep speculations in tea are said 
to have turned out untavorably, and to have prompt- 
ed the unfortunate gentleman to this rash act. 

By the dreadful shipwreck of the Thames steam- 
er, on her voyage from Dubliu to London, on the 3d 
ult. it is ascertained that out of sixty-tive passengers 
only four were saved. 





Opening of Parliament.—Parliament was opened 
on the 2oth ult. by her Majesty in person. ‘The 
Queen's speech alludes to the convention, to effect 
a pacification of the Levant, concluded with Aus- 
tria, Prussia, Russia and the Suitan—to the negocia- 
tions going on at the last accounts with the govern- 
ment of China—to the differences between Spain 
and Portugal about the execution ofa treaty conelu- 
ded by those powers in 1835—and_s« veral other 
local matters ; but says not one word in relation to 
our differences on the Boundary question 

France.—In France, the fortification of Paris en- 
grosses the attention of every one. The newspa- 
pers are filled with the debates on this subject, to 
the exclusion of every thing else. 

Several of the French journals have been prose- 
cuted for forgeries, for publishing letters purporting 
to have come from Louis Phillippe 

Settlement of the Eastern Question. —The public, 
says the London morning Chronicle, may be at 
length congratulated upon the arrangement of the 
Eastern question. This most important and satis- 
factory intelligence was received by her Majesty's 
government in despatches from Sir Robert Stoptord, 
dated Marmorice Bay, Jan. 14 

It appears that Commodore Napier, who left 
Marmorice in the Stromboli on the 6th, arrived at 
Alexandria on the Sth 

On the sth, Admiral Walker left Marmorice in| 
the Iseudar, and arrived at Alexandria on the 10th 
Affairs seem to have been so successfully arranged | 
by Commodore Napier, that on the lith the Pacha | 
made his complete submission to the Sultan, and 
gave up the whole of the Turkish feet to Admiral 
Walker Mehmet engaged to sead Egyptian offi 
cers and men to navigate the fleet to Marmorice 
Bay 

It further appears that [brahim’s army was un- 
mediately toevacuate Syria and to return to Egypt, 





and irrangements had been made to send transports 
to Caiffa, to bring away the women and chil 
dren, and sick of the army, if they could get to that | 
rort 


Intelligence has also been received from Paris, 


Mehemet Ali that his submission being compl te he 
would grant him hereditary tenure of the pachalie 
of Egypt 

‘General Espartero was extremely well received 
by the national guard of Madrid, at the review 
which he held of its eight battalions on the 23d ult 
The general, delighted with his rec eption, and the 
appearance of the citizen soldiers, delivered to 


erying, *Our national Independence forever !’— 
Viva la constitution !'—* Viva la libertad !' which 

The Globe, of Cadiz, of the Isth ult, mentions 
that the garrison had mutinied, and compelled the 
city intendant to deliver up to the military authori- 
ties the funds placed in his hands for the public 
service 

Advices from Lisbon to the 1#th, announce, that 
so far as Portugal is concerned, the Douro question 
may be considered as settled ; for, although the op- 
position members of the Chamber of Deputies had 
thrown obstacles in the way of its adjustment by 
absenting themselves from the Chamber, the sever- 
al articles of the convention had been fully discuss- 
ed, and the measure finally approved, on the 16th 

Switzerland.—An alarming insurrection has 
broke out in Soleure and Argovia, in consequence 
of the adoption of a new constitution, which gave 
dissatisfaction to a party composed principally of 
the Catholics. It was suppressed after considerable 
bloodshed 

The grand Council of Argovia had decreed the 
suppression of all monasteries within the jurisdic- 
tion of the canton 

Letters from Berne to the 18th stated that Argovia 
The Pope's Nuncio and the 
Austrian Minister accredited to the Helvetic Con- 











the Catholic convents in the canton. The French 
Ambassador was said to have concurred in. this | 
A convocation of an extraordinary met 
was spoken of as probable 
Ahdications and Renunciations —VThe Augsburg} 
Gazette states that Don Miguel was on the point of} 
renouncing his pretensions to the throne of Portu- 
gal. He would continue to reside in Rome with 
the title of Majesty and Prince of Braganza, and | 
would enjoy a portion of the revenues of the prop- 
erty he possesses in Portugal, but of which the 
Portuguese Government would retain the Admin- 
istration. The Tempts mentions, ‘on unquestiona- 
ble authority, that Mehemit Ali intended to abdi- 


CONGRESS. 
Terspay, Feb. 16.—In the House, on motion of 


were instructed to inquire into the expediency of 
making the necessary appropriations for fortifica- 


parations to place the country in a proper state of 
defence 
Mr. Williams presented the joint resolutions of 


ey, the repeal of the Sub-Treasury, the establish- 
ment of a national bank, a revision of the tariff, 
and instructing Mr. Williams to carry into effect 
the will of his constituents or resign his seat. Mr 
Williams at the time of his election to the Senate, 
asa Van Buren man, avowed the doctrine that a 
senator is bound to obey instructions. The Maine 
Legislature has changed its political character since 
his election, but he has no choice but to act up to 
his own recorded sentiments. 

In the House, the civil and diplomatic appropria- 
tion bill was taken up, and long debates ensued 


which provides that no Marshal, District Attorney 
or clerk, shall receive in fees and emoluments be- 





yond # certain sum. Mr. Jones stated the reason 


RECORDER. 


that induced the Committee on Ways and Means 
to adopt this provision. The compensation of some 
of the public officers named had Eciaens enormous 
unreasonable, and anti-republican. The District 
Attorney of New York received the last year, more 
than twenty-eight thousand dollars; the District 
Clerk over nineteen thousand dollars; one Mar- 
shal of the Southern District of Mississippi received 
the enormous sum of eighty-seven thousand dol- 
lars. Ifthe Committee sanctioned the principle of 
reduction, they could then fix the amount of com- 
pensation to be allowed those officers. 

Mr. Evans of Maine, said the proposed reduction 
would not effect the people ae would still pay 
the same fees. It had been stated that the Mar- 
shal of Mississippi received eighty-seven thousand 
dollars, but he . out over fifty thousand dollars 
to deputies and assistants. So, the enormous 
amount paid to District Attornies was not for his 
—— services,—but for the pay of assistants, &c. 

he District Attorney of New York paid out eight 
or ten thousand dollars a year fur aid which he 
was obliged to employ. ‘The pay, in these cases, 
was in proportion to the labor done, and, if the fees 
were too high, they ought to be reduced in such a 
manner as to relieve suitors. The District Attor- 
ney received but small fees from the Treasury, and 
for a great deal of labor he received no compensa- 
tion atall. He contended that it was not in order 
to raise or reduce salaries in the appropriation bills. 
The debate continued until alate hour without 
taking any question. 

Smithsonian Bequest.—On Wednesday last, a bill 
was reported in the Senate of the U. States, by the 
Joint Committee on the Library, to establish a 
Smithsonian Institute for scientific purposes, and 
also a bill to incorporate the National Institute for 
Science, in the District of Columbia.—The Smith- 
sonian fund is now invested in the State stocks of 
Arkansas. Itis a matter of deep disgrace to the 
country that this money has not yet been applied 
to the p&rposes for which it was intended by the 
testator. Of course, no action can be had on the 
bill during the present session. 

MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE. 

In the House, after disposing of the usual morn- | 
ing business, took up the order of the day, the first | 
article in which was the untinished business of yes- | 
terday, being Mr. Dwight’s bill abolishing impris- 
onment for debt. 

After considerable debate, the House voted that 
the roll be commenced at Nantucket, and the ques- 
tion being taken by yeas and nays, the bill was 
passed to a third reading—18 to 142. 

Sarcrpay, Feb. 20.—In the House, A’ report 
that it is inexpedient to legislate on the subject of 
the annual meetings of religious societies, was read 
and aecepted in concurrence. 

Mowpay, Feb. 22.—In the House, Mr. Dwight 
of Springtield, by leave of the House, introduced a 
bill concerning fraudulent debtors, and a bill to pun- 
ish fraud, which were read, laid on the table and 
ordered to be printed 

On motion of Mr. Buck of Lanesboro, it was or- 
dered, that the Committee on the Judiciary be in- 
structed to enquire into the expediency of reducing 
the poll tax to one dollar 








Senators from Massachusetts.--On Teusday the two 
branches of the Legislature proce eded to elect a 
Senator to Congress in the plaee of Daxter Wep- 
srer,resigned, and Rurus Cuoater was elected to 
this high office by a large majority There were 
only two votes against him in the Senate, and but 
ene in the House. 

New Jersey Senator. —The Hon. Jacop W. Mit. | 
ter, Whig) of Morristown, was on Friday lastelect- | 
ed United States Senator from New Jersey in the 


place of Hon. Garrerr D. Wart, (Adm.) whose 


' 
| 
term of service will expire on the 3d of March next | 


Special Mission to London.—The Richmond | 

W hig states that it is rumored that Mr. Cray will be 

dispatched forthwith to London, on a special mis- | 
sion to open negotiations for the final adjustment 

of difficulties respecting the Boundary question. | 

| 





Maine —Very strong resolutions have been pro- 
nosed in the Legislature of Maine upon the subject 
ofthe North Eastern Boundary, and the occupation 
by British troops of “the territory called disputed 
by the British Government, but by the treaty of 
1785, by the Resolutions of both Houses of Con- 
gress, passed in 138, and by repeated Resolves of 
the Legislature of Maine, clearly and une quivocally 
par of the rightful soil of this stare 


Disputed Territory.— Advices from Augusta, Me 
that the Land Agent has decided to take off | 
the “ei ) from the ¢ isputed territory, and | 
to lea t nt of the State to look after the tres- 
passers- the Land Agent of Mussachusetts agree- 
ng to pay bl lf of the « Xpenses ¢ f the agent who is | 
to kept there Mr. Hamlin will go to Fort Fair- | 
field in a few days, to discharge the men who have 
been kept there by Gov. Fairfield These men 
have been doing no good to the State, and have | 
been supported at an expense of pre bably SOU ,000 
for the past year 


Gen. Harrison, accompanied by Col. Todd, left 
Washington on Wednesday morning for Richmond 
A committee of the citizens of Annapolis waited on 
the General on Monday evening, to invite him to 
visit Annapolis before his inauguration. He pro- 
mised them to return from Virginia before the 4th 
of March by the way of Annapolis 


Canadian Military Force. —There are 20,000 
regulars in the two Provinces. In addition, each 
regunent of militia is required to have two flank 
companies in constant readiness. As there are 113 
regiments in the Upper Province, this will give 
16,100 men. <A force of 36,000 would thus be eall- 
ed into the field at a moment's notice 


From the Coast of Africa.—Intelligence has been 
received from Gallinas, ria Havana and New | 
Orleans, that the two great slave factories of Don 
Pedro Blanco and Don Pedro Martinez had been 
broken up by the crew of a British man-of-war 
Goods to the amount of half a million of dollars had 
been destroyed, and L500 negroes set at liberty 
These figures are no doubt exaggerated, but it is by 
no means improbable, we think, that a rade hand 
has been laid upon the slaving establishments of 
Martinez and Blanco. They have long been look- 
ed upon with a hostile eye by the British govern- 


| 
| 
| 





Death of Gov. W inthrop —We regret to learn that 
the Hon. Thomas L. Winthrop, formerly Lieut 
Gov. of this State, father of the Hon. Robert C. 
Winthrop, Representative to Congress from this | 
District, died on Monday morning, at his residence 
in this city, at the age of SL years. 

Discovery of a Gang of Thieves.—A numerous 
gang of thieves who have been for a long time 
committing depredations upon the pe ople of the ad- 
jacent country to an enormous extent, have been 
discovered in the town of Manchester, Ontario co., 
&® Y. Wourteen were arrested at one haul, large 
amounts of stolen property found, and arrests were 
still made of pe ople before unsuspec ted. 





BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monday, Feb. 22, I541. 
From the Dady Advertiser and Patrict. 
At market, 205 Beef Cattle, 615 Sheep, and 90 Swine.— 
About 30 Beef Cattle and all the Swine have been before re 
uted, 
y Paicns—Beef Cattlh—We advance our quotations to corres- 
pond with sales. We noticed a beautifal Cow from Worces 
ter County sold for about $100. We quote a few extra 30 fo @ 
7; first quality $6 25 a g6 50; third quality $4 75 a $575. 
Sheep—Lots were sold at $2 50, 3 50, 425, 475 and $5. 
Swine—No lots were sold to peddle ; and a very few only 
were retailed from 4 to 5 1-2. 





MARRIAGES. 

In this city, Mr. Lewis F. Whiting, to Miss Sarah 8. Eme 
ry—Mr. Charlies H. Hatstatt, to Miss Mary W hidden—Mr. 
Edward G. Van Benthuysen, to Miss Mary Ann, only daugh 
ter of the late Simeon Boyden, Esq. of Boston 

On Sunday evening, by Rev. Mr. Barrett, Mr. Charles C. 
Bray, to Miss Elizabeth Hastings. 

On the 16th inst. Mr. Charles Jackson, Jr. to Miss Susan 
Cabot, daughter of Dr. James Jackson. 

In Athol, Ms. the 10th inst. by Rev. Mr. Chipman, James 1. 
Goulding, to Miss Eivira, daughter of Dea. Clapp. 


DEATHS. 

In this city, Mrs. Catharine Munroe, wife of Capt. J.C. 
Munree. aged 3. 

At Hanover, Mass., 20th inst. Mr. Wm. Stockbridge, 55. 

In North Bridgewater, Mr. Wim. Carey, to. 

In Milton, Feb. 18, Mrs. Hannal: Dunmore, 74. 

In Winchendon, Dec. 6th, Mra. Mary Perley, 61.—Jan. 24th, 
Mr. Ira Perley, 25, both of typhus fever, and both of Winchen- 
don, Mass. 

In Lincotn, Jan. 16, Mr. Joseph Colburn, 83—a revolutiona- 
ry pensioner. 

Died at Dunstable, 14th inst. of consumption, Mrs. Carn 
grixe O. wife of Thomas Parker, and only daughter of John 
and Catherine Cummings, of D. With her amiable disposi. 
tion and consistent piety, she could but be respected by al 
who knew her. At the age of 17 she made a public pr 
fession of her faith in Christ, and though her health wa, 


| Misses, Wishing to attend the Academy, or Normal School in 
| this place, can be ac 


| gic arranged by Thos. Hastings, of New York, and Lowell 


| SANDERS’ SERIES of SCHOOL BOOKS, 


her Master as she otherwise would have been, yet she. 
ever manifested her attachment to her Saviour and her anxie- 
ty for the salvation of others. For several years previous to 
her death, she felt, her continuance on earth would proba- 
bly be short. Her fondness for life, which showed that it 
was enjoyed by her, never seemed to make her anxious to 
be rid of the feeling that she might not long enjoy her 
friends. It was some time previous to her death, that her case 
appeared more alarming, and although she did not relinquish 
all hope that possibly she might recover till towards the last, still 
when she found that there was no hope for her, that in- 
stead of destroying her comfort and confidence in Christ, 
they were greatly increased. While dwelling on Christ’s 
love to her she would often repeat the Hymn, 

““O happy day that fixed my choice, 

On thee, my Saviour, and my God,” &e. 

On the day of her death she spoke freely of the happiness 
she felt in trusting in Christ, though evidently enduring 
much bodily suffering. She conversed freely with her friends 
about dying, and urged them to be prepared to meet God. She 
died apparently having the presence of her Saviour to the 
last, realizing the blessedness of him whose sins are forgiven 
and whose home is in heaven.—Com. 





NOTICES. 

The Suffulk South Association will meet at the house of Rev. 
N. Adams, Boylston Place, Boston, on Tuesday, March 2nd, 
at 9 o’clock A. M. 

Surrotx NortH Association.—There will be a stated | 
meeting of this body, at the house of Rev. G. W, Blagden, in 
Boston, on Tuesday, the twenty-third day of the present 
month, at nine o'clock A, M. A. W. M’Civre, Scribe. 

Malden, Feb. 12, 1841. 











The Taunton Association will hold its next meeting in Free- 
town, at the Meeting-house of Rev. Mr. Robinson, on Tues 
day, Marc 2 o'clock P.M, J. Crane, Scribe. 

Attleboro’, Feb, 16, 1841. 


Exratom.—Iin last Recorder, Ist line of piece, entitled Lit- 
erary Intelligence, for last read lost. 





SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
VENUE Spring Term of Ma. CHARLES E. ABBOTT’S 
School will commence on Monday, March Ist, at the 
Masonic Temple, in room No. & 
The charges will be as follows:— 
For pupils who are over 12 years of age, 
For pupils who are under 12 years of age, 
For pupils who attend to either of the Languages, 
orto Drawing, there will be an additional! 
charge for each of those studies of 3. do. 
The term will be eleven weeks long, and no deduction will 
be made for any absence of less than a week ata e. 
The School hours will be from 9 A, M. til? P. ir” 
Application for admission may be made to MR. ABBOTT. 
at the house of the Rey, Mr, Bliss, No. 19 Somerset street, an 
also at the School Room, CHARLES E, ABBOTT. 
Boston, Feb, 26, 14. tw. 


$15 per term. 
10 do. 


MILTON ACADEMY. 
VENUE Spring Term of this Institution will commence on 

‘Tuesday, the ninth day of March next, and continue 
twelve weeks, under the immediate care and instruction of 
Mr. Eliezer J. Marsh, A. B. Principal. 

Instruction will be given in all the various branches of an 
English and Classical education. ‘The location is in the cen 
tre of the town, about eight miles from Boston, and is pleas 
ant, healthful and rerired. 

Parents Wishing to place their children at this Institution, 
may be assured that while particular attention will be paid 
to the manners and morals of the pupils, no pains will be 
spared to render their situation pleasant, and to advance them 
in athorough course of education. 

Board can be obtained in good famities at a convenient dis 
tance from the Academy on reasonable terms, and a few can 
be accommodated in the family of the Principal, if applica- 
tion be made early. 

Further particulars may be had, on application to Hon. 
Abel Cushing, or Sam’) H. Babcock, Esq. Boston, Rev. Dr. 
Gray, Jamaica Plains, Roxbury, Dr. J. Spooner, Dorchester, 
Dr. A. Holbrook, Hon, James M. Robbins, to the Principal, 
or to the subscribers in) Milton. 

In behalf of the Board of Trustees, 
SAMUEL W. COZZENS, 
Milton, Feb, 26, 1841, JOSEPH ANGIERK. 
SCHOOL NOTICE, 
WBVAE Subscriber continues to board and educate children 
and youth in his family as heretofore, A few additional 
ones can be received at the present time. Also three or four 


dated with board. 

Bridgewater, Veb. EBENEZER GAY. 
Recognition of Friends 

N Another World. By Rev. Dr. Dorr, Philadelphia. Third 

edition. Faber’s Difficulties of Romanism. Chief Points 

of a Christian’s Faith, confirmed and proved by selections 

from eminent divines. 

Christ Our Example, and The Listener, by Caroline Fry. 

For sale by JAMES LORING, No, 132 Washington Street. 


Feb, W, 


Temperance Medals, 
NOR Members of the Total Abstinence Society. Price 12 
12cents. For sale by WHIPPLE & DAMRELL, 9 


Cornhill. Feb. 26, 





The Southern Harp. 

ONSISTING of Original, Sacred and Moral Songs, adapt 
| J ed tothe most popular Melodies, for the Piano-Forte 
and Guitar. By Mrs. Mary B. Dana. quarto—price $!. Just 
published, forsale by IVES & DENNET, 114 Washington 
street. Feb, 26. 
Leavitt's Christian Lyre and Suppliment. 
PBIWENTY-FPIFTH Edition, revised. A Collection of 

Hymns and Tunes, adapted for social worship, prayer 
meetings, &c.&e. By Joshua Leavitt. Handsomely bound 
in cloth, 

Brieervar © , for Social Worship, &c. | Words and mu 
Mason. For sale by IVES § DENNET, 114 Washington 
street Feb. 2. 


Books with Colored Engravings. 
Picture Reading Book 
BEAUTIFUL littl book, exhibiting the letters of the 
Z Alphabet in a pictorial way, and inculcating easy lessons | 
of right instruction to children 
The Musical and Pictorial Alphabet, with several colored | 
pictures, 














al Alphabet 
The Sad History of James Parker, with eleven large engrav 


| ings, colored. 


Sunday Readings, or the child’s Sabbath pleasantly and 
profitably employed. 

An excellent introduction tothe Bible ; its stories and illus 
trations being from the scriptures, and accompanie d with suit 
able remarks and application, | 

Published by the American 8. 8. Union, and for sale at 5 
CoRNHILL. Feb. ¢ 


BOOKS FOR PARENTS, 

AMES’S Family Monitor; The Parent's Friend, by John 
e Morrison, D. D.; Domestic Education, by H. Humphrey 
D. D.; Influence of Mothers, by C. A. Goodrich ; Young Moth 
er, by Dr. Alcott; Plumer’s Thoughts on Religious Educa 
tion; The Family at Home, with ar troduction, by I. 
Abbott; The Father's Book, by T. bt, Je; Hall on the 
Religious Education of Children; Cogswe!l’s Assistant to 
Family Religion ; Progressive Education, commencing with 
the Infant, by Madame Necker De Saussure—Notes and an | 
Appendix, by Mra. Willard and Mrs. Phelps; The Family, a | 
Religious Institution, or Heaven its Model ; The Young Moth. | 
er’s Delight in the Guidance of her Child's Intellect, by Wan. | 
Martin; ‘The Duties of Mothers, by Rev. E.N. Kirk ; Serip 
ture Principles of Education, by Caruline Fry ; The Mother's 
Nursery Songs; Mother’s Hymn Book h Richmond's 
Domestic Portraiture; Hints for the Improvement of Early 
Education and Nursery Discipline. For sale by WAUPPLE §& 
DAMRELL, 9 Commlull. Feb. 26. 


NEW WORK ON LOGIC, 
(ASHE Blements of Logic, explained by numerous examples 
and exercises adapted to the capacity of younger stu 
dents, and designed for academies and the higher branches of 
common schools, by Charles K. Trae, A. M. 

7 This work t+ an attempt, and we think a very success 
ful one, to present, in an arrangement so plain and simple as 
to be adapted to the comprehension of every class of learners, 
all that is essential to logic ; and this is done in a compass 
which places the work within Ue means of every one.—Bos 
ton Weekly Magaune, 

Published by CROCKER §& BREWSTER, 47 Washington 


street. 





eb. 20. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FROM PRACTICAL TEACHERS. 
From the principal Teachers in Washington City, D. C. 
Washington City, Dee, 19th, 1840. 
T have examined the Elementary School Books, published 
Mr. Charles W. Sanders, and I consider them hly cal 
1 not only to improve the youthful mind, also to 
please. The reading lessons, in the Readers, are well select | 
ed, and calculated to improve the minds ef juvenile readers, | 
by being progressive ; and also so well chosen, as to produce | 
a moral influence in the hearts of youth 
Cras. Stranas, Principal & English School. | 
} 





We fully coincide in opinion with Mr. Strahan, respecting 
** Sanders’ Series of School Books.”* 
Tros. M. Wicsos, Pr. Latin and Eng. Academy. 
8. G. Becriscn, Pr. Central Claseieal School. 
C. Newens, Pr. Third street Classical School. 
G. J. Ansor, Teacher Select Classical Seminary. 
DPD. A. Peescn, Pr. Masonic Hall Academy 
Cuas. H. Cracis, Pr. Capitol Hill Academy. 
Jous E. Nonnats, Pr. Classicaland Eng. Academy. 
Cras. H. Nourse, Pr. Class. and Math. Academy. 
N. R. Anror, Pr. Georgetown Class. and Math. Acd. 
0. N. Stooparo, Pr. Female Sem. Capitol Hill. 
From the Teachers of Public Schools, Philadelphia. 
Having examined “ Sanders’ Series,”’ comprising “ Sanders’ 
Spelling Book,’’ the “ Primary School Primer,” and the “ First 
and Second School Readers,” I believe them to be works of | 
great merit, containing many improvements on works of the 
same class now in use, and as such recommend them to the 
favorable notice ofall engaged in the instruction of youth. 
Tuomas Cortins, Prin, Carpenter Street Public School. 
Nov, 9, 1840. 
We fully concur in opinion with the above. 
Wa. Rovgats, Prin. Moymensing Pub. S« hool. 
W. W. Woon, Prin. 8. W. Public School. 
R. Avex. Puitsox, Pr. Fairmount Pub. School. 
[Examined the Spelling Book only. 
Jas. M. Bian, Pr. Lombard St. Pub, School. 
J. L. Rures, Pr. Chester St. Public School. 
B. BE. Coammentaty, Pr. Penn Township, P. S. 
Sam's T. Watson, Pr. Catharine Pub. School. 
From the Principal Teachers in Baltimore 
High School, Nev, 30th, 1840. : 
Having examined Mr. Sanders’ “ Spelling Beok,”’ and his| 
“ School Readers,” I take pleasure in stating that I consider | 
them well adapted to the purposes of elementary instruction. 
The plan of the Spelling Book is in many respects new, though | 
judicious ; and the arrangement Pe Readers suited to the 
ape rs of 7 , o read. 
capacities of those beginning t af. C; Baceas, Principal. 
We fully coincide with Mr. Brooks respecting Sanders’ Se 
s of School Books. 
oad - he xison, Pr. Male and Fem. Acad. Pitt St 
James Hansnaw, Teacher, 103 Hanover =t. 
Nicnotat Sreuman, Pr. of Hillen St. Academy 
Roer. McLavowus, Eng. Instructor ian Germ. Lu 
theran Seminary. 
Jous R. Janson, Pr. of Ladies Institute. 
Groner Snane, Pr. of East Balt. Academy. 
W. H. Puce, Pr. N. E. Public School. 
Published by GOULD, NEWMAN & SAXTON, corner of 








such, as to deprive her of being as active in the cause o¢ 


; d Nassau streets, N. York—SAXTON § PEIRCE, | 
isa 12 Washington street, Boston. Feb. 26. 
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8000 copies sold in a few weeks! 
GIFT FOR ALL SEASONS, 
Cheapest and Best Book in the World! 
"BXWO Huudred Pictorial Mustrations of the Scriptures, 

consisting of Views im the Holy Land; Together with 
many of the most remarkable objects mentioned in the Old 
and New Testaments, representing sacred historical events, 
copied from celebrated pictures, principally by the old mas- 
ters; the landscape scenes, made from original sketches 
taken onthe spot, with full and interesting letter-press de 
scriptions, devoted to an explanation of the objects mention 
ed inthe sacred text, 

The present work differs from all others ever published in 
this country. ‘The immense treasures of Art which the great 
Painters have bequeathed to us on Sacred subjects, are here 
opened to all, as far as they are capable of being diffused through 
the medium of wood engravings. Among our numerous 
embellishments, will be found the celebrated Cartoons of 
Raifwile, and the series of the Prophets, so magnificeatly 
portrayed by Michael! Angelo in the Sistine Chapel. 

Views in Edom—Petra,) Egypt, &« 

Terms oF tits Posticarion-—The price of one ain- 
gle copy, (handsomely bound, 400 pages, sve. with more 
than Two Huxprep beantiful Engravings,) is fixed at the 
extremely low price of only ‘Two Dorcans. 

XP GREAT INDUCEMENTs TO Comeine rocerHer.—Com- 
panies in the country, Who unite in subscribing forthe work 
shall receive Six copies for Ten Dollars—the business of 
supplying the company to be conducted by one person, who 
is to remit the money free ef postage, and the package to 
be forwarded to him alone. . 

Xp The Agent who will become rest ble for compani 
in the country, who take ten copies, shall receive them for 

15,00, 

° Orders should be addressed (if by mail, post paid) to SAX- 
TON §& PEIRCE, Publishers, 133 1-2 Washington street. 
Agents wanted to circulate the above work. Feb. 26. 
English Books by the Brittania. 
UST received by J. MUNROE § CO. The History of the 
ev Worthies of England, endeavored by Thomas Fuller, D. 
D., 3 vols. 8vo. with notes, by P. A. Nuttall, a new edition. 

An Inquiry into the Origin of Christianity by Charles C, 
Hemwell, 8vo. The Letters of Horace Walpole, 6 vols, 8vo. 
The Life of Wilberforce, by his Sons, 5 vols. Svo. The Art of 
Needle Work from the earliest ages, including some notices of 
the ancient Historical ‘l'apestries,2mo. Christian Theism, 8vo. 
lmpey’s Lustrations of German Poetry, 2 vols. —The “y= 4 
Book, or ‘Treasury of Knowledge, !2mo. plates. Hand 
of Trade and Commerce,l2mo. Naomi, or the Last Day’s of Je- 
rusalem, mo. The Art of Engraving, by T. H. Fielding, 
tvo. Female Improvement, by Mr. John Sandford, author of 
Woman in her Social and Domestic Character, 12mo. Milton’s 
Poetical Works, New Edition, beautifully illustrated, and 
richly bound, Wood’s Essay on Homer, 8vo. Lockhart’s 
Scott, 10 vols. Southey’s Cowper, 15 vols. More’s Poetical 
Works, Vol. 4. Rokeby, by Sir Vv. Scout, illustrated, Friggd- 
ship’s Gift, 18mo. Memory’s Token, I8mo. A Birth iv 
Token, l8mo. A splendid lot of Oxford Bibles, various sizes 
and styles of binding. New Nos. Maps published by the So- 
ciety for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, &c. &c. 1% 
Washington street, opposite School street. Feb. 26. 





To Clergymen and Friends of Education, 
VHNHE National Society of Literature and Science. The 
Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen, President. 

This Society is a confederation of Literary and Scientific So- 
cieties associated to secure advantages that combination only 
would afford, viz. 

To command the co-operation of learned men and societies 
of both continents, and to concentrate and make available to 
associated institutions the wisdom which insulated societies 
shall have acquired by years of experience—thus affordin 
substantial inducements to the organization and support o 
NEW ASSOCIATIONS (a prominent object of the central Society) 
and encouragement to those lingering out a feeble existence, 

The Directors of the National Society are adopting, with un- 
exampled success, as a basis of operation, the associating, un- 
der the Constitution annexed, of ten or more intelligent citi- 
zens in every village, Who thus form the nucleus ofa Literary 
Society, founded on a Lisnary of Reviews axp Macazinegs. 
Members and their families, at their own firesides, thereby ob- 
tain the perusal of the most instructive and ably-conducted pe- 
riodicals, at an annual expense of less than the average cost of 
one magazine or newspaper. 

Within a year, by the efforts of two or three agents during 
an inauspicious period, more than 300 societies (in conformit 
with the plan) have been planted in various parts of the Uni- 
ted States ; thereby introducing to upwards of half a million 
of readers the highest sources of knowledge, as contained in 
our best books, reviews, and magazines.—Experience has 
shown, that men coming together in the grave capacity of a 
society, usually exercise over each other an ennobling influ- 
ence, ‘Their acts are marked by discretion; in the selection 
of their books and magazines they generally choose works of 
intrinsic worth, gradually crowding out the worthless, and 
substituting only those which are calculated to elevate and ex- 
pand the mind, and improve the heart and taste—a happy in- 
fluence may thus be exerted upon the character of our nationa} 
literature, 

A Busixess Orrice, for the safety, convenience, and econ- 
omy of associated societies, 1s established in New York under 
the charge of a General Agent, who is strictly responsible to 
them tor the faithful discharge of his duties ; and whose ex- 
elusive services are devoted to supplying their orders (to the 
full amount of monies sent,) with Books and Periopicar Pus- 
Lications of this country and Europe ; also copies of able lec- 
tures, Scientific Apparatus, Cabinets, Illustrative of the Nat- 
ural Sciences, &c, &c. 

The Books and Magazines are forwarded once a montii to 
ihe depots of the National Society without expense of trans- 
portation to associated institutions, The postage on maga- 
Zines amounts to one-third their cost; hence the importance 
of saving postage when it can be done. 

The discount obtained by purchases of publishers, creates @ 
fund from which is paid the economical expenses of the bual- 
ness office and of travelling agents, who lecture and form new 
societies, ‘Thus it will be seen that this commercial feature in 
the plan is made subservient to objects of philanthropy, and 
that ultimately a fund will be at the disposal of the associated 
Societies, to be appropriated as they may determine at their 
annual mecting. 

7 On application by mail or otherwise, a paper will be 
forwarded containing the Prospectus of the Central Instita- 
tion, alist of auxiliaries, with a Constitajion under which 
they have been organized, « catalogue of Magazines, &c. &c. 
All communications should be addressed to 

THUBODORE FOSTER, 
Gen, Agent Nat. Suc, Literature and Science, 

Feb, %. 2Qw. 192 Broadway, New-York. 

Chis Society wish to engage the services of a few educated 
men, with the requisite business qualifications, to organize 
Auxiliaries in the Southern and Western States. Clergymen 
would be preferred. 





RICIL NEW GOODS 
FOR SPRING SALES 
E F. NEWHALL, 141 Washington Strect, Boston, has re- 
4e@ ceived from New York 50 Packages Fustionable French 
Goods, consisting of Rich and Handsome New Sicxs, in great 
variety of style and color, single and double width—blue-black 
and beautiful light shades, changeables, corded reps, granite 
chine, double-chair *, satin-face, satin stripes, broche an 
procade tigures.— RK Pian Dress Satins—blue- blacks, white 
and delicate light colors.—Light aad White Suds, and other ar- 
tuctes for Party and Wedding Dresses—Comprising the largest 
and best assortment of Fushionable Suk Goods ever offered in 
Boston. Prices from 50 cents to $2,50 per yard. Rare styles of 
Mousselaine de Lames an a plain and printed Cash- 
meres. nin de pe de Lanes; Best French Prints ; 
very rich white and colored ground French Muslins and Lawns; 
and other fashionable Dress Goods of the choicest styles.— 
Suawcs, in great Variety ; consisting of Rich French Cash- 
meres, in White, black and beautiful light colors, best quality, 
Various sizes—prices trom 10 to 50 dollars each.—Camel’s 
Hair and Canton Crape Shawls—from 20 to $500 each.—Sire 
Shawis, in great variety—blacks, corded, changeables, large 
and small figures and plain, of all shades, various sizes—pri- 
es from 6 to 30 dollars eact.—Kich Satin and Velvet Shawls, 
Embroidered Thibet, Balsora, Moscow, Taglioni and other 
wool Shawls, of large sizes and good style.—100 Eoisporo 
SHawis, in imitation of the French Cashmeres, of all colors ; 
prices from 2 tu 10 dollars each—making the largest and best 
assortment ever before offered. 

XP Purchasers of Shawls or Silks, or other Fashionable 
Goods, are invited to examine this splendid Stock, as it is 
principally fresh and new, and the prices Lower than the 
same quality and style of Goods can be obtained at any other 
Store. 

Pp Large quantities of Cugar Goons received weekly from 
he New Y ork Auctions, and will be sold low. Um. Feb. 26, 


NOTICE, 

PPLICATIONS will be received until the twenty-seventh 
,. of March, for the office of Preceptor of The High School 
to be established tn this village. Candidates for this office 
must furnish satisfactory reference as to personal character— 
aptness to teac hand ¢ apacity to govern—must be competent 
to give efficient instruction in the branches usually tanght in 
Academies, especially those preparatory for college or the 
counting-room. The preceptor will be expected to give him- 
self exclusively to the instruction and government of the 
Schooi—and an individual who intends to make the business 
of teaching his permanent profession would be preterred. 
Compensation liberal—the school _ to be kept at least 
ten months in each year, exclusive of vacation. Applications 
will also be received for the office of Principal of the Femaie 
Departinent of this School. For this situation, the individual 
must be competent to take the sole charge of this apartment— 
to give instruction in the more advanced English studies ueu- 
ally taught in schools of Uhis Character—as well as in the Lat 
in and French Languages. 

Persons desirous of obtaining either of these situations, wil 
apply personally, or by letter, to the Subscriber, or the Secre 
tary of the General &chool Committee. 

Haverhill, Feb. 26, 1511. 3w—* LEONARD WHITTIER, 


ERROR RECTIFIED, 

VRXUE Undersigned, with surprise, learns that the following 

misrepresentation is in circulation in this city and vi- 
cinity, viz:—“ Dr. Coggswell, the homa@opothic physcian, char- 
ges more for advice and visits than even Drs. Warren, Jackson 
or Channing.’ Suffice it to say, he has invariably charged 
the same as his professional brethren of the allopathic or com- 
mon practice—and, to patients in moderate circumstances, he 
makes a liberal deduction from the usual fees. — 

Touching the paternity of this malic iously false report, he 
will suppress his opimion—beleving an enlightened commu- 
nity will decide correctly. ‘ 

Being the only regular homeopathic physician in Boston, 
and having repeatedly disappointed patients from the neigh- 
boring towns who have called at his re dence when profes- 
sionally absent, the undersigned will hereafter be at his office 
(39 Front street, near Kneeland,) from 10 to 11, A. M., and 
from 3 to 4, P. M., every day, for the reception of patients in 
and out of the city 

REFERENCES IN BOSTON [— 
Hon. Daniel Webster, Hon. Rufus Choate, 
Bradford Sumner, Esq. George Bancroft, Esq, 
Rev. Silas Aiken, . O. A. Skinner, 
al letters may be seen at Mr. J. Bookstore, 
Washington street. FP. COGGSW ELL, 
Feb, 26, 2w—* 


Y¥Y GOoDs AT WHOLESALE. 


bscribers offer for sale a large assortment of Small 
es, usually kept in a City Thread Store ; consisiing 


& Sons, genuine Cotton and Linen Threads— 

Silver and Drilled Eyed Nee all kinds. 

dies. Spool Cotton, White and Col- 
London, and Patent Pins ored Knitting Cotton. 
Ivory, Pearl and Gilt Buttons. Worsted and Woolen Yarns. 
1 -Bobbins. Tambour and Lace Cot 
Super and Common Tapes. Sewing Silk, and Twist. 
Braids, Cords, and Bindings.;Cotton, Silk and Worsted 
Hosiery and Gloves, | Fringe. 
Cotton and Linen Floss, | Window Cords and Tasselle, 
Together with a general assortment of Piece Goods, compris- 
ing probably the greatest vericty in the city. Small and eure 
profits being the object, they will be sold very low for Cash, at 
Chambers, 191 Washington street, Boston. 

SHOREY & CO, 

N. B.—On the lower floor will be offered at retail a similar 
assortment of Goods of the fret quality; and as reasonabl . 
ces only will be asked, av abatement will be made. Ow. FS. 
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For the Boston Recorder. 
HEAVEN. 

Hymn for the Vesper Orison 
°Tis a Jand of the holiest joys— 
That land of bliss above ; 

’Tis a land which no sin annoys, 
The land of perfect love. 

°Tis the tainting soul’s resource 
In Jife’s desert bleak and drear, 
Through all its toilsome course 
Of conflict, doubt and fear. 
There the beauty never fades, 
The fair is always fair, 
Corruption ne’er invades, 
Decay ne’er enters there. 

There the pure sky ne’er lowers, 
Dread thunders never sound, 
The storm-cloud never showers 

Its howling tempests round, 

No foe can e’er intrude 
On the rest of that peaceful shore, 
The spoiler’s hand so rude 
Can there molest no more. 

No friend shall e’er depart 

From that holy spirit land, 

There every kindred heart 
Shall be joined in one home-band. 
And we lift our suppliant eyes, 
As around our shrine we bend, 





From the world where sorrows rise, 
To the world where sorrows end. 
May the God of that world of light 
Guard us, while here we roam, 
Redeem from sin’s deep blight, 
And bring us to heaven our home. 


EDUCATION. 


= 





From the New York Observer. 
DR. HUMPHREY'S THOUGHTS ON COL- 
LEGE EDUCATION —.VO. XIII. 

School keeping while in College.—Having in my 
last number spoken of the great extent to which 
the system of school teaching is now carried by 
the undergraduates in our public seminaries, the 
way is prepared to hear and consider what can be 
said in favor it. Wecannot suppose that it would 
ever have been adopted, or submitted to by so 
many respectable colleges, without strong and 
urgent reasons. These reasons, so far as they 
have occurred to my own mind, and as I have 
heard them urged by others, may be resolved into 
the benefits received, and the good done, by the 
teachers. 

First, the benefits which they themselves re- 


' 


I 


H 
} 
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ceive. These are pecuniary and personal. The | 


great advantage is the money which they earn, 


and without which, it is alledged, it would be | 
impossible for most of them to pay their bills, and 


go on with their studies. 


By teaching three | 


months every winter, they can it is said, earn 


nearly as much, as they could in a year, if they 
had nothing else to do; and at the same time 
keep up with their classes. 


a . ~ . ' 
“Now would you,” say the advocates of this 


system, “would you cut off 1500 worthy young 
men, from so great a privilege? Consider what 
their circumstances are. They are poor; but 
they have talents, and they have an ardent desire 
to obtain a public education, for the sake of 
doing good. Under many discouragements, and 
by dint of effort and self-denial, they have paved 
their way thus far, and got into college. They 


wish to vo on, and they are willing to do every | 


thing in their power to help themselves. 
schools are open and their services are wanted. 


The | 


. . o ° | 
They are willing to forego the pleasure of visit- 

ing their friends in vacation; to work while their | 
companions play, and to study while they are, 


asleep. 


It is true they must be absent a few | 


weeks of term time; but this disadvantage will | 


serve to make them the more industrious; and if 


they are a little behind, when they return, they | 


will soon bring up all arrearages. Instead of be- 


ing dissuaded from teaching, then, ought not} 


these excellent young men to be commended for 
their perseverance, and allowed to proceed ?” 

“Just look at the case, as it is, and consider 
the amount of their wages in a single year. 
Supposing the number of teachers, from all the 
colleges, to be 1500: allowing them to teach 
three months, and estimating their compensation 
at 15 per month, exclusive of board, the sum 
mounts up to 867,500 in a single winter—a frac- 
tion short of *300,000 in four years! What a 
vast saving! Or to view the matter upon a more 
limited scale—here are fiffy poor students in a 
given college, who are able and willing to keep 
school, and at the same time to keep up with 
their classes; and their earnings, clear of all ex- 
pense, would, according to the above estimate, be 
at least $2,250. Now shall these fifty scholars, 
shall the whole rirreEEN HUNDRED, be sent back 
heart-broken to their fields and their sh ps, or 
shall they be permitted to show what industry and 
perseverance can h, with the indul- 
gecce of a few weeks absence from college in 
the season of school keeping > Is not this an un- 
answerable argument in of the existing 
practice ? Would it be right, to blast the hopes 
of the fifteen hundred or two thousand indigent 
students, who are now in college, most of whot 
are looking forward to the ministry, and of the 
many thousands more who will hereafter be placed 
in the same circumstances—can it be right to blast 
all their hopes, by telling them, you must pursue 
your studies without these interruptions, or not 
pursue them at al] >” 

This the strong pecuniary argument, in 
favor of the existing system; and in presenting 


it, I have endeavored to give 

my power. If I knew how to make it stronger, 
I would. It certainly has great force; but like 
all other arguments, it may be subjected to the 
test of fair and candid scrutiny. It proceeds 
upon this broad alternative, that indigent and 
promising young men, who wish to obtain a lib- 
eral education, must either be allowed to keep 
school to support theinselves, in part, while they 
are in college, or give up the hope at once, and 
turn their attention to other objects. But does 
this present the case justas it is? Does it neces- 
sarily follow, where a worthy individual is with- 
out funds, that ifhe is not permitted to teach, in 
term time,he cannot be educated? I think not. 
There are many cases, in which friends would 


iplis 


favor 


is 


it all the weight in 


step in and afford the needful aid, if no such in-' 


dulgence were granted; andeven now, instances 
are not wanting; in which they do come forward 
and say, “You want the whole four years for 
study ; and although you are poor and might get 
leave of absence to teach, every winter, by enter- 
ing some of the colleges, I choose to have you 
go to one where the classes are not broken up in 
this manner, and to advance you the money, 
which it would cost you so much precious time 
to earn.” 

The necessity for teaching while in college is' 
very much diminished, too, by the assistance, | 
which much the largest class of indigent students , 
receive from our Education societies. The Amer- 
ican Education Society, for example, advances 
to its beneficiaries, twenty dollars per quarter, 
or eighty dollars a year, that they may get a 
thorough classical education. Some of the col- 
leges, moreover, afford very considerable aid to} 
this class of young men, from funds expressly ap-| 
propriated to that object. I am not so well ac- 
quainted with the state of other institutions, in | 
this particular: but the interest of our Charity 
Fund, nearly pays the term bills of all who need | 
the assistance, and who have the Christian minis- | 
try in view. 

Now what is the object of those who contrib- 
ute so liberally, in various w ays, to aid deserving | 
young men in their studies? Is it not to obviate 
the necessity of their turning aside to earn the | 
money, as they go along? And why should they, 
notwithstanding all this, claim the privilege of 
gong out to teach, just about as much of the 
four years, as they could any how think of bein | 
absent, if they had no pecuniary aid at all? 
know it may be said, in reply, that what they re- | 
ceive from all other sources, is not enough to 


sustain them without the avails of teaching; and 
this in some cases may be true. It probably is 
true in many. But I think it deserves serious 
inquiry, whether students do not often create the 
very necessity which they plead; and whether in 
a pecuniary point of view, they might not get 
along just about as well, without keeping school 
in term time as with. If they were: not allowed 
to teach, many would be more economical than 
they now are. They would be satisfied with 
plainer and cheaper board; would buy new gar- 
ments more sparingly, and take better care of 
their clothing, and wear their coats, and hats, 
and boots longer. They would travel less in the 
public conveyances, and spend less for books, 
and do with less pocket money. Many a student 
purchases @ new suit of clothes just as he is leav- 
ing for the school-room, which costs half his ex- 
pected earnings; and which he would not have 
thought of getting, had he remained in college: 
besides which it should be remembered, that no 
student can dress as economically in the school, 
as he can in his study. This is a view of the 
subject, which I apprehend is not often taken ; 
but which ought not to be omitted in our preesnt 
inquiries. I think I have known some beneficia- 
ries, so to increase and graduate their expenses, 
in reliance upon their school earnings, as to leave 
college as much in debt, as if by adopting a more 


rigid system of economy, they had pursued their | 


studies without interruption. 

But suppose it should come to this, that if a 
student cannot be allowed to teach a part of the 
time, he must leave college? Does it follow that 
he must sell his classics and give up his educa- 
tion = atall. If it is money that he wants, 
let him go out a year and earn it, or let him bor- 
row and earn it after he graduates. It is true it 
will put fim back in his studies. He will be a 
year or two older when he enters on his profes- 
sion. Bt what of that? It may be all the bet- 


ter for him on every account; and at any rate he | 


will come out with four years’ education instead 
of three. But he will be discouraged, you say. 
Very well; if he has not energy and persever- 
ance enough to sustain him under so trifling a 
disappointinent, it will bear an argument, at least 
whether he worth educating at all. So far. 
then as want of funds compels undergraduates to 
go out three months every year to teach, the Vv 
might, by staying out a year longer, or leaving a 
year to earn the money, or teaching afterward, ob- 
viate the necessity, and have the four vears for 
unbroken stud ‘ 
1ere are so many, might still go on with their ed- 
ucation. All the difference is, it would take them 
a year longer to complete it. 
Probably, as a ¢ al rule, it would 

to earn the money before entering college, than 
to break in upon the course for the purpose after 
commencing it. 
sake, that it 
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Let us suppose for argument’s 
should require two years longer 1- 
stead of one, to lay up enough, so that with what 
aid he gets from 
without teaching while he is in college: it need 
not ultimately diminish the number of ministers 
and other educated men atall. Thi y would come 
into their professions a little later in life, which in 
a majority of cases, would be for their own and 
for the public ad intage, Short as life there 
is nothing gained by hurrving over the preparatory 
stage of it, and assur 

ities without the r ite qualificat 
too much as if the | bandman 
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' at once, 


The influence of the public in- 


stitution; we all, who have pursued the prescribed | 


course, are ready to acknowledge. It was my 
privilege to attend one of the best professional 
schools in our country. AfterwardsI spent a few 
months in a seminary whose standard is not, and, 
from its circumstances, cannot be so elevated, 
though excellent in its spirit. 
spect which I entertained for higher authorities 


gradually withdrew the former standard from my | 


sight, and placed a lower one before my eyes, and 
Iam conscious, yea, | know the influence was a!- 
most unavoidably deleterious ; and a young man 
must, in such « ircumstances, secretly take 
titude of a severe critic over superiors, to avoid i 
jury. May we not come to the conclusion then, 
from these brief remarks, that as are our public 
institutions,so will be the learning and liter: 
the community. > ; 

In approximating to our point, the next position 
J take is that our Colleges control our Seminaries 
and professional schools. The latter sends forth 
the child into the community to act its part. And, 
as is its size, shape and character, so it will be ever 
afterwards, according to the natural course of mind 
as well asthings. But, alas, however high the 
standard of the seminary, it must be brought 
down to meet the College. There are, it is 
true, examinations for admission into some our 
seminaries. 
pose of finding out what the candidate is, and as- 
certaining his deplorable condition so that atter- 
wards they may know when to pity and * wink at 
ignorance,” than a real trial for entrance. And, 


the at- 


at this stage of their education, it is almost neces- | 





college course s 


The whole 1,500 young men, if 


an sustain himself 


|} course 


on | 


But here the re- | 


iture in 


But I believe it is more for the pur- | 


sarily so. If they turn him off, where in the wide | 
world, will he goto become better prepared ?-— 

Must he go back to college? But there he has | 
passed through all the forms of graduation, and, 

if he enters and goes through again, the breach 

that lets him out, will be as wide as ever. Must 

he go by himself’? That would be a grand insti- | 
tution! The location pleasant! The course of 
studies interesting! The discipline aerecable! 
Must he gotoa private instructor ?—and where | 
is there one ?—if the blind lead the blind, both 

shall fallinto theditch. No. He must enter the 

Seminary. There is no other place. 

And do any present themselves from college 
who are not prepared to enter upon the profession- 
al course ? Let the Trustees and Faculties of our | 
colleges go ask our professors in the Theologi- 
cal Department, who are capable of judging, for 
this is most convenient. Will they not tell you, 
you send them boys who ought to bring their era- 
dies with them? Will they not tell you, that one 
in ten of your graduates, cannot decline the 
Greek nouns ? Will they not tell you, that they 
wish to be better employed than in teaching the first 
rudiments? Will they not tell you, “ that thes: 
mother’s prodigies,” had better be put into their 
mother’s laps, and that if Jesus Christ waited till 


he was thirty before he began to preach, they, | 


with all their precocity, might wait till they are | 


twenty, before they enter the seminary, and be | 
pretty protitably employed in study, too, all the } 
| while, 


1 know not what they would say, but if 
you should see Prof. S. trip and throw tutors and 


all in the declensions of nouns and adjectives as | 
| T have, you would not pronounce these idle ques- 


tions. sit and sign 


Finally, gentlemen, you may 


diplomas, but, if itis as it has been, your signa-| 


tures would appearas respectable on any piece 


of leather as on your official parchinents, =“ Pho 
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auctoritate mihi commissa” will get into oir 
infant schools, if the college standard comes down 
to it. 
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he cannot be expect 
g luminary in the literary constella- 
“ing, no man’s eye will be blinded or 
from the brilliancy of the object. If 
he be a Physician, he must gain his practice by 
swaggering. Ifhe be a Lawyer, he must get his 
living in some other way than by the principles of 
Blackstone. He knows where to direct the sheriff 
tothe mite of the poor. Wonderful discernment! 
He sets men like cur-dogs against each other, | 
and in their case is an advocat Mighty 
ter! Is he a Minister? He is known not so 
much for his intellect as for his indolence. 
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with their course and treatment, | 
and have “de novo” resumed their studies and at- 

tained to eminence by their own exertions. But | 
“When| 
| was a child, | spake as a child, I understood a al 
child, I thought as a child | 
extent of the attainments of the young, will be] 
according to the counsel and direction and train- 
ing of their superiors. Can then, those, to P| 
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such cases amongst youth will be rare. 
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The character and 


the direction of the matter on which we now treat, 
is entrusted, remain any longer in apathy ? Shall 
our learning be superficial ? Shall the feelings, the 
minds, the destiny of talented youth be trifled | 
with ? Lae 


For the Boston Recorder. GROTON ACADEMY. 
SCIENTIFIC AGRICULTURE —No. 2 | MG, Sering Term of this Inetitation will commence 


_ The cultivation of the soil is the great business Catnarine S. Leach, a graduate of Mt. Holyoke Female 
of mankin!. I[ have not at hand accurate statis- | Seminary, whose literary attainments and skill in 

tics, if any exist, but I should think that a greater | 4 58H 4s to warrant the highest success. Twtlon, 
number of men have been engaged in this than the be tort ws Se selec eee. a ened aa 

. ave gag § i sto *,On reasonable Terms = A limited number 
in all other F taployments beside. It is the oldest | Can be accommodated in the family of the Principal, ‘ 
of the arts, and the most indispensable to a high a. neh SEEM Principal, 
state of civilization. It would be easy to show strom si 

the history of any country, that advances are 
made in civilization just in proportion to the im- 
provements in agriculture. It lies at the founda- 
tion of the arts and sciences: for these eannot 
flourish, unless stability is given to society by 
cultivating the soil. The Spontaneous produe- 
tions of the earth, and those of hunting and fish- 
ing can never sustain either a Sixed, or a large 
population, both of which are necessary to progress 
in the arts and sciences. Jn settled cComumunities, 
the greater the amount of agricultural productions, 
the more time and means will men have to devote | 
to other arts, and to science, and the greater will 
be the progress made. Seience and the mechan- 
ic arts, especially give back to Agriculture a rich 
reward, by pointing out the sources and methods | 
of improvement, and by inventing and perfecting | 
the instruments of labor. The con sequence is, a 
greater abundance of the products of the soil, 
and in turn still greater and better facilities for 
scientific d and mechanical inventions. 
Hence it is, that progress in any one art or sci 
ence, exerts a reciprocal, and highly beneficial 
influence upon every other. Thus it is, that the 
great branches of industry, Agriculture, commerce, 
the mechanic and manufacturing arts are mutually 
dependent upon each other, and all dependent up- | 
on the cultivation of the soil. | 
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Groton, Feb. 17, 1841, 
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‘le ams—tor those under twelve years of ege, $40, for those 
over twelve, or Who are preparing for College, or pursuing the 
higher branches of an English education, $50 a quarter. There 
are noextra charges. W. M. CORNELL, Prinecpat, 

Quincy, Feb. 19th, 1841, ow. 
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WARREN ACA DEMY, WOBURN, 
VRMIE Spring Term in this Institution will begin, Monday, 
March &, and continue eleven weeks. : 

Terrios per quarter 34,10, payable in adcance, 
A sinall number of pupils can be accommodated in the fam 

} ily of the Principal, who w ill pay particular attention to their 
habits and morals, A. K. HATHAWAY, Principal. 
Woburn, Feb. 12, 1841, 4w. 


MONSON ACADEMY, 

ae Spring Term of this Institution will commence on 

Vednesday,the Sith inst. The English de partment 

Will continue to b ter the direction and instruction of the 

Rev. Samvge A. Pavy—and the Female Department as hereto 
fore, under the care of Miss WHitney. 

Board and other acconanodations can be obtained w ithout 
difficulty in the best private families on reasonable t rhs, 

Puition in the Classical De partment, $4,50. 

Tn the higher English Studies, 4,00, 

In the Common Branches, 350, 
Appropriations of from eightte ten dollars per term continue 
to be made from the funds of the institution, to assist Benefi 
claries of the ALE. S., and other young men in indigent 
citistances, in their et to obtain a liberal educaty 
4 View to the Christian ministry. 

Feb. 12. CHARLES HAMMOND, Principal. 
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lericulture is the most important interest in every | 
country. In proof of this we may refer to England | WESTMINSTER ACADEMY. 
(2 manufacturing country) where the value of the ? y Term in this Institution will commence on 
manures Which are annually expended exceeds by ay) Ist of March, under the care of A. H. MER 
a large amount her whole foreign commerce! and 
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CYRUS MANN,S 


of agricultural produets, in 
turn, icient to refund this sum (of 300,000,000 
lollars,) to pay the rents, labor, interest and a fair 
to the proprietors. In our country all other 
interests are but small fractions compared with this, 
It y the foundation of National 
wealth, the parent stock, on which all other in- | a rua share inthe domesti 
terests are engrafted; hence in proportion to its tet of any 
perfection will be the prosperity and permanency Tat ton 
of every other department of human industry. ili V3 m $1,75 to 2,50, 
All I know are willing to acknowledge the Feb, 12. Ow 
utility and importance of this subject, but few I | 
fear have ever reflected upon the magnitude of 
the interests involved, at 
be bred a furmer and having at one time Vi 
the charge of a large Agricultural establishment, | Camel's 
my attention has been called to the subject in va- 
rious ways. As teacher of the Natural sciences, 
in Institution with whigh I am connected, I 
have necess inly been brought in contact with the 
scientific part of the subject. Of late, I have 
been ng Agricultural chemistry with a 
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